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PHE FIGHT: 


FTER the morning and evening of Friday, May roth, 
many millions in this country and elsewhere felt relief, 
amounting almost to a sense of liberation. The morning 

brought news of the German onslaught on Holland and 
Belgium. (So, at last, watchful waiting was at an end, and 
the great issue fairly joined.) In the evening Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain resigned, and Mr. Winston Churchill succeeded 
him as Prime Minister. Nothing in Mr. Chamberlain’s tenure 
of that high office became him better than his manner of 
leaving it. With good grace he bowed to necessity and 
pledged his loyal support to Mr. Churchill. Thus the Churchill 
Administration came into being auspiciously, commanding, 
from the outset, a higher degree of general goodwill 
than the Lloyd George Administration enjoyed in December 
1916. 

No other satisfactory solution was practicable after the 
House of Commons debate on May 7th and 8th. In that 
debate the crisis, latent since the outbreak of war, came to a 
head. The Labour Party boldly took a risk by forcing a 
_ division. Its boldness was justified by the event. A move- 
ment had, indeed, been on foot to bring about a change of 
leadership after the debate, without a vote; but in view of 
the German invasion of Holland and Belgium it is doubtful 
whether this movement would or could have overcome 
reluctance “‘ to swap horses while crossing a stream” had 
- there not been so drastic a reduction of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
majority. Mr. Churchill, for his part, strove with might and 
main to defend the Government against its critics. To some 
of them he spoke with acrimony, despite Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plea that he should “ not allow himself to be converted into 


an air-raid shelter to keep the splinters from hitting his 


colleagues.” But the revolt was too strong to be quelled even 
by Mr. Churchill’s eloquence. Retrospectively, it was a 
_ revolt against all that “ Munich ” had meant; actually it was 
inspired by the determination of the country to get better 
and more resolute leadership than Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
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Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel Hoare (with Sir Horace Wilson 
in the background) were able to supply. 

The country has yet to learn—it may not learn in any near 
future—how heavily the dead hand of “ Munich” had weighed 
upon it. Mr. Churchill himself hardly seemed aware that faith 
in him might wane should he identify himself too long and 
too fully with the men who had belittled his foresight and 
spurned his counsel until they invited him, tardily, to join 
them as First Lord of the Admiralty on the outbreak of war. 
He was intent only upon the work in hand. In point of fact 
his self-devotion proved to be the highest wisdom, The 
supreme crisis found him without a rival. 

During the past twenty years I have sometimes criticised 
and sometimes praised Mr. Winston Churchill. When asked, 
as I have often been asked abroad and at home, whether he 
would ever be Prime Minister and, if so, whether he would 
be a good Prime Minister, I have always answered, and have 
written more than once, that in a supreme crisis he might be 
the ablest head of a Government whom Britain has known 
since the days of the younger Pitt. The supreme crisis is now 
upon us, and Mr. Winston Churchill is there to meet it. He 
is the only man in British public life whom his fellow-country- 
men regard as being more than a match for Adolf Hitler. For 
years past he has gauged the strength and the weakness of 
Hitler’s Germany as no other Front Bench politician gauged 
them. Almost alone among the members of Parliament he 
warned the country, from 1934 onwards, of its danger from 
Hitler’s expanding air force. For his pains he was snubbed 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin and Sir Philip Sassoon—until Hitler, 
himself blurted out a part of the truth to Sir John Simon in 
April 1935. Almost alone he held aloof from the manifestation 
of mass hysteria with which the House accompanied, on 
September 28th, 1938, Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s decision to 
fly to Munich. And after Mr. Chamberlain’s return from 
Munich, amid equally hysterical benedictions and congratula- 
tions, Mr. Winston Churchill said in the House of Commons 
on October 5th, 1938 : 


If I do not begin this afternoon by paying the usual, and indeed 
almost invariable, tributes to the Prime Minister for his handling 
of this crisis, it is certainly not from any lack of personal regard. ... 
I will, therefore, begin by saying the most unpopular and most 
unwelcome thing. I will begin by saying what everybody would 
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like to ignore or forget but which must nevertheless be stated, 
namely, that we have sustained a total and unmitigated defeat, 
and that France has suffered even more than we have. 

It is scarcely an accident that Mr. Duff Cooper, who 
resigned office as First Lord of the Admiralty in protest 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s Munich policy, and who gave the 
reasons for his resignation in a statement of great force and 
dignity on October 3rd, 1938, should have been recalled to 
office, as Minister of Information, by Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He has enjoyed, with Mr. Anthony Eden and Mr. Churchill, 
the privilege of Hitler’s special hatred, the hatred of the 
“wild beast *—to quote Mr. Chamberlain’s farewell state- 
ment to the nation—* that has sprung out of his lair upon 
us.” The sense of liberation which I, in common with millions 
of others, felt at the news of the change in our national 
leadership was inspired by the thought that the men who had 
long known Hitler to be a “ wild beast ” were to be responsible 
for the conduct of national affairs in the most fateful hour 
that has ever struck for the British peoples and their freedom. 

Mr. Churchill’s success in forming a truly representative 
National Government ought not to efface the memory of the 
peril from which we have narrowly escaped. This peril lay 
in the prospect, nay, the certainty that the country would 
have been deeply divided and bewildered if its leadership had 
remained unchanged. I write of what I know. Nobody 
questioned the purity of Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s intentions 
or his devotion to his own view of national interests. What 
was questioned, to the point of vehement denial, was the 
rightness of that view. In it, as Mr. Harold Nicolson has 
pungently and truthfully written, “the only thing that was 
lacking was an understanding of the true nature of the Nazi 
movement. Mr. Chamberlain imagined that he was dealing 
with a (German) national revival ; he was really dealing with 
a world revolution, led by an almost demented fanatic. He 
and his adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, stepped into diplomacy 
with the bright faithfulness of two curates entering a pub 
for the first time ; they did not observe the difference between 
a social gathering and a rough house; nor did they realise 
that the tough guys therein assembled did not either speak 
or understand their language. They imagined that they were 
as decent and as honourable as themselves.” 

Had not the feeling which prompted Mr. Harold Nicolson 
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to write thus, soon after the outbreak of war, been widespread 
at home and abroad, and had it not grown and deepened 
during the winter and early spring until the evacuation of 
Central Norway brought it to seething point, the country 
would have been shocked by Mr. Amery’s Cromwellian 
apostrophe to Mr. Chamberlain and his pre-war colleagues : 
“You have sat too long here for any good you have been 
doing. Depart, I say, and let us have done with you. In the 
name of God, go!” 

It may well be, as Mr. Chamberlain suggested in his farewell 
address, that Hitler hastened to strike his blow at Holland 
and Belgium because he imagined our political crisis to be a 
crisis of disunion instead of what it really was—a determined 
striving for more effective unity. Hitler’s knowledge of Britain 
is at least as inadequate as was Mr. Chamberlain’s knowledge 
of Hitlerite Germany. Nor is this the last blunder Hitler will 
make. Neither he nor Ribbentrop understands what a response 
this country, and the British people overseas, will give to Mr. 
Churchill’s first words to the House of Commons as Prime 
Minister: ‘‘ I have nothing to offer but blood and toil and 
tears and sweat,” while we ‘“‘ wage war by sea, land and air 
with all our might and with all the strength that God can give 
us against a monstrous tyranny, never surpassed in the dark, 
lamentable catalogue of human crime.” Our aim, he added, 
is ‘victory; victory at all costs; victory in spite of all 
terrors ; victory, however long and hard the road may be; 
for without victory there is no survival—let that be realised— 
no survival for the British Empire, no survival for all that the 
British Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and 
impulse of the ages, that mankind shall move forward towards 
its goal. I take up my task with buoyancy and hope, and I 
feel sure that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. 
At this time I feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and I say : 
‘Come then, let us go forward together with our united 
strength ’.” 

Mr. Churchill will get the aid of all in ever-increasing 
measure. We have before us, we are now undergoing, a 
grievous ordeal, with many months of struggle and suffering 
in prospect. Its climax has not yet been reached. Yet it is a 
relief that the weary months of anxious waiting are at an 
end, that soon we shall know beyond a peradventure who is 
friend and who is foe, and that the last veils which shroud 
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malignant ill-will must soon be rent. From this knowledge, 
too, springs a sense of liberation. Either the evil things we 
fight against will be destroyed, or we shall perish. They will 
be destroyed, and we shall not perish. Freedom, which alone 
makes life worth living, will be justified of her children. 

In such an hour it is well to take stock of the position with 
open-eyed and cool appraisal. By our side stand France, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland and Belgium. 
(Why, by the way, is not the Czechoslovak National Anthem 
broadcast by the B.B.C. on Sunday evenings together with 
those of our other Allies? Is it because of some lingering 
belief that there was virtue in the policy of “ appeasement,” 
of which Czechoslovakia was the innocent victim?) Behind 
us morally, and with growing eagerness to render material 
help, stands the United States. Switzerland, too, has mobilised 
as though she had good reason to fear that her neutrality will 
be respected as little as other neutralities have been. (The 
very notion of neutrality is wearing thin.) Turkey, Egypt 
and the Middle East are with us. In the Balkans a movement 
of solidarity is noticeable, a movement of which the efficacy 
may soon be put to the test. If Soviet Russia and Japan 
cannot be reckoned as friends, neither can they be accounted 
active foes. Spain professes neutrality. How strict her 
neutrality would be, should the war spread to the Mediter- 
ranean, remains to be seen. 

Our main foe is Nazi Germany, that is to say Hitler and 
Hitlerism and, pending proof to the contrary, those sections 
of the German people who support them. We have not always 
measured Hitler and Hitlerism with true measure. Dr. 
Rauschning has shown us that they represent a Nihilist 
revolution. But many of us have entirely failed to understand 
that Italian Fascism has always been and must be closely 
akin to Hitlerism. Before these lines can be published 
Mussolini may have taken the plunge which he has more than 
once promised Hitler to take; or the course of events, or 
resistance from Pope and King and from those sections of the 
Italian people which abhor the thought of fighting by the side 
of Germany, may cause him still to waver. His personal 
interest, and care for the future of his system, assuredly 
incline him to intervention against the Western Allies. 

On this point I have been at pains to consult the most 
qualified and experienced judges of Italian policy who are to 
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be found outside Italy. All believe that what they call the 
“ solidarity of dictatorships ” will bring Mussolini into the 
war against us unless Hitler’s offensive in the West should be 
swiftly and overwhelmingly defeated. At the meeting on the 
Brenner Pass last spring Hitler convinced Mussolini that 
nothing can prevent a crushing German victory this year ; 
and Mussolini promised Hitler Italian support. His promises, 
like those of Hitler, are worthless except when self-interest 
moves him to keep them. In truth, he has little choice. He 
cannot afford to see Hitler and Hitlerism destroyed, lest 
Italian Fascism crash likewise. Nor can he afford to see 
Hitler triumph without Italian support ; for, in that event, 
his share of the spoils would be meagre. But the strongest 
bond between the demoniac of Berchtesgaden and the glorified 
Romagnolo faction-leader is their common contempt for the 
democracies or, as they call them, the “ pluto-democracies.” 
Both Mussolini and Hitler are convinced that France and 
Great Britain are ripe for overthrow, and waiting to be 
looted by the “‘ young and virile nations ” who have learned 
that war is the highest form of national activity. This con- 
viction has governed and governs “‘ Axis” policy. It alone 
explains Hitler’s Herostratic incendiarism. Otherwise he 
would hardly have challenged the British and French democ- 
racies to a fight to the death, even if he believed that they 
would not fight. He and Mussolini may have thought—they 
certainly had some reason to think—that their methods of 
propaganda, their success in bamboozling French and British 
statesmen, and their organisation of “‘ Fifth Columns,” would 
enable them so to paralyse in advance the will and the power 
of the “ pluto-democracies ” to offer serious resistance that 
their triumph was assured. Yet, in the last resort, they were — 
determined to fight, as desperate gangsters will fight when 
interfered with by armed police. 

As I have said, Mussolini promised Hitler at their Brenner 
meeting the support of Fascist Italy at a given moment, 
though he stipulated that Germany should go “all out” 
before he came in on her side. He wished also to see Great 
Britain and France engaged, as deeply and as widely as 
possible, before he struck, It may not be generally known 
that the curious campaign in which some organs of the 
French and British press incautiously indulged during the 
Russo-Finnish War—the campaign for an immediate 
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Franco-British declaration of war against Russia—was inspired 
indirectly from Berlin and directly from Rome. The (real 
or alleged) despatch of Italian aeroplanes and airmen to help 
the Finns was part of it. Its object was so to extend the war 
that Italy might take her place more safely and more effec- 
tively by Hitler’s side when Great Britain and France should 
be at grips with Soviet Russia. This campaign failed. Mr. 
Winston Churchill was one of the first to see through it. 
Then came the German decision to invade Denmark and 
Norway. Mussolini approved of this plan in the expectation 
that Great Britain, at least, would be heavily involved in 
Scandinavia and her main Fleet held fast in Northern waters. 
But the mauling of the German navy in the Norwegian 
operations, and the consequent release of British naval units 
for service in the Mediterranean, made him hesitate. So 
Hitler called the German Ambassador, Dr. von Mackensen, 
from Rome and sent him back with an urgent message that 
now was the time for Italy to come in. 

At this juncture President Roosevelt, the Pope and, in 
some degree, the Italian Royal Family used their influence 
against Italian intervention. Mussolini fumed, and mobilised 
more men. He preferred to wait for Hitler’s great offensive 
in the West and, perhaps, for a German attack upon France 
through Switzerland, before making his projected dash across 
the Adriatic into Dalmatia and into Southern Yugoslavia 
from Albania. He has long concerted plans with Hitler for 
joint action in South Eastern Europe; and both he and 
Hitler have promised Slovakia to Hungary as the price of her 
acquiescence in those plans. Circumstances may combine to 
defer their execution—or they may be carried out at any 
moment. 

Like Hitler, Mussolini is a gambler. One who has reason 
to know him well describes him as a “ supremely clever poker 
player.” A man who once gambled heavily, with unexpected 
success, explained to me some years ago the fascination of 
gambling. It amounts, he said, to an intoxicating belief that 
one can dictate to chance, destiny, fate, or whatever you may 
call it, that the gods are on one’s side and that luck is at 
one’s command. Mussolini has gambled repeatedly, and has 
won. He attacked Abyssinia in the autumn of 1935 and— 
thanks to the shortsighted instability of British and French 
policy —succeeded in making King Victor Emmanuel 
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“Emperor of Ethiopia.” He and Hitler then intervened openly 
in Spain and—thanks to the tragi-comedy of British and 
French “ non-intervention ”—succeeded once again. Having 
persuaded Mr. Neville Chamberlain to remove Mr. Anthony 
Eden as an obstacle to Anglo-Italian agreement, Mussolini 
made an agreement without giving pledges that he would 
observe it—and, on the strength of it, invaded and annexed 
Albania. Part price for this agreement was the British Prime 
Minister’s toast on January 11th, 1939, to the King of Italy 
in Rome as “Emperor of Ethiopia.” On the following 
March 15th Hitler tore up his Munich “ Agreement ” with 
Mr. Chamberlain by occupying what remained of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic ; and before a month was out Mussolini had 
occupied Albania and persuaded sundry Albanians to offer 
the Albanian crown to the King of Italy, who accepted it and 
assumed the title of “ King of Italy and Albania, Emperor 
of Ethiopia.” 

At that moment Mr. Chamberlain said to the House of 
Commons: “ It is not only the future of Albania that is at 
stake. Unmistakable signs of disquiet and uneasiness have 
been manifested in adjacent areas, and in other countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean or included in the Balkan 
peninsula.” Yet he added: ‘So far as I am concerned, 
nothing that has happened has in any way altered my con- 
viction that the policy of His Majesty’s Government in signing 
the Anglo-Italian agreement a year ago was right... . I 
frankly confess my deep disappointment at an action by the 
Italian Government which has cast a shadow over the 
genuineness of their intentions to carry out their under- 
takings. No doubt some would say that we should now 
declare the Anglo-Italian agreement must be considered at 
an end. I do not take that view myself.” 

Until very recently the spirit of these observations still 
prevailed at No. 10 Downing Street whence the Foreign Office 
was effectively controlled under Mr. Chamberlain’s Adminis- 
tration. It was not a spirit calculated to check successful 
gamblers. The sending of a strong Anglo-French naval force 
to the Eastern Mediterranean, after the mauling of the 
German navy in Norwegian waters, was more in accordance 
with the only language that dictators understand. It may 
not be enough to prevent the European conflagration from 
flaring up throughout the Mediterranean, Northern Africa 
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and the Near and Middle East. Much may depend upon the 
outcome of the immense and fateful battle that began in the 
second week of May in Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
It would be unwise, in my view, to overlook the possibility 
that when Hitler, as supreme head of the armed forces of 
Germany, strikes with all his might and with utter carelessness 
of human life, he may achieve important gains and inflict 
heavy losses. Equally if not more unwise would it be to be- 
lieve for a moment that with or without the help of Italy, 
Hitler can keep up indefinitely his gigantic effort. The surest 
and the safest view is to expect, in Mr. Churchill’s words, 
** many long months of struggle and of suffering,” and to face 
them with courage unshaken and faith undimmed. If we 
hold fast, spare no effort and put forth our utmost strength, 
we shall win this fight sooner, maybe, than some now reckon. 
Then, in Kipling’s words, we shall hear the “ Dawn Wind,” 
at whose breath, 


Suddenly, all men arise to the noise of fetters breaking, 
And every man smiles at his neighbour and tells him his soul is his 
own. 
WickuaAm STEED. 


PAYING FOR THE WAR. 


GAIN within twenty-five years the three great 
Western Powers of Europe, once regarded as the 
leaders of civilised progress, are locked in a life and 

death struggle for victory. Armed to the teeth with all the 
latest weapons and contrivances of chemists and mechanics, 
their conscript forces are fighting by land, sea and air at a 
cost which defies computation. Our own Treasury finance, 
as we now see, while maintaining its superiority over other 
systems, can only guess at what may be the national ex- 
penditure as the area of warfare extends and more and more 
men are drafted from civil life into the defence services. In 
the case of France and Germany the official expenditure is 
unknown. ‘‘ What is the use of pretending to keep accounts,” 
said a French economist to me not long ago. What indeed ? 
And how can the figures of the French expenditure on the 
army and on the production of munitions be related to ours 
in view of the immense disparity of wages and salaries ? 

Owing to the strength of the Maginot and Siegfried lines 
there had been until after the Budget no such massacre as 
that which began in August 1914, and lasted without inter- 
mission until November 1918. The stalemate is over. Perhaps 
the lawless brutality of Hitler’s fiendish invasions of Denmark, 
Norway, Holland and Belgium signifies the last convulsive 
effort of a desperate tyrant. If so the war may be shortened 
by his fall. But more probably it will be brought to an 
end by financial and economic exhaustion, which indeed 
played a big part in the collapse of Germany and its allies 
in 1918. That being so, the question how we are now paying 
for the war and how we may best find ways and means of 
prosecuting it when taxation reaches its limit, and borrowing 
in a normal way—as we did throughout the last war—becomes 
more and more difficult, is a major problem, possibly the 
greatest and most puzzling of all the problems that have to 
be solved. 

Already it is clear to every competent student of finance 
that a war of this magnitude has to be paid for by a number 
of methods in combination which act and react upon one 
another and almost defy separate treatment. The two well- 
tried methods by which Great Britain has carried on great 
wars in the past have been by increasing the tax revenue and 
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providing for the gap between tax revenue and expenditure 
by borrowing. The third device, adopted in the last war by 
nearly all the belligerents, is that of inflation, which in its 
crudest form means simply issues of inconvertible paper 
money to supply the needs of the State. This device leads 
straight to ruin ; for a rise of prices or a shortage of food and 
raw materials is the inevitable consequence. If you double 
the quantity of paper notes in circulation, you double, 
broadly speaking, the prices, or to be more accurate you halve 
the value of the standard money—be it the paper mark, the 
paper franc, or the paper pound. That process is by all 
possible means to be avoided or postponed to the very last ; 
for it portends bankruptcy and famine. 

To avert this deadly mischief another device has to be 
tried and is being tried, that of rationing food and necessaries 
such as boots and clothing, and of cutting down the supplies 
of all comforts and luxuries which are not vital to the main- 
tenance of the nation’s life and health. In the case of Great 
Britain one of the main objects of rationing and of re- 
ducing consumption is to provide a larger surplus of exports 
to pay for the importation of food, raw materials and muni- 
tions of war from foreign countries and from the British 
Dominions or Crown Colonies. To promote the export of coal 
and of all manufactured articles which can be spared from 
home consumption is one of the objects of the Controls which 
were established with such profusion and undiscriminating 
haste at the beginning of the war. Another object is to stop 
the importation of commodities which we can do without and 
to reduce the importation of others such as timber which can 
be supplied by cutting down our own forests and woodlands. 

If State control of production, distribution, overseas trade 
and exchange may be summarised as the fourth means of 
supporting the war, I would say that the fifth and last is 
Privation, which may take and probably will take in the end 
several forms. The most obvious is for the Government to cut 
down all public expenditure which is strictly unnecessary or 
can be dispensed with in a crisis like this. Thus the expendi- 
ture of all local authorities could probably be halved by a 
sweeping reduction of salaries and a cutting down of staffs 
and a suppression of the various amenities which have grown 
up by degrees to the great advantage of us all. Perhaps the 
worst of the inconveniences that have already been imposed 
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are the reduction of transport facilities and the increase of 
fares on railways and motor buses. These, and still more the 
black-out, have made life and work much more difficult and 
have prevented production and employment from attaining 
a maximum. Then there is the control of food, which aims 
partly at substituting such foods as bread and potatoes for the 
meat and fish whose supply is diminished by lack of imports 
and the requisitioning of trawlers by the Navy. The sub- 
stitution of margarine for butter is another unavoidable con- 
sequence of this policy, all of which is intended to extend the 
period during which we can maintain without insupportable 
privations a long war of economic exhaustion. To encourage 
and strengthen our belief in ultimate victory we are told— 
and there seem to be convincing proofs—that conditions of 
life in Germany are much worse than here and considerably 
worse than in France. 

Before tackling the problem of how the war is to be paid 
for in the current financial year, Sir John Simon in his financial 
statement made some observations on “the question of 
economy in public spending ”—a subject, as he said, which is 
in the minds of all serious persons in the country. The 
burdens of the budget and the privations which must become 
more and more severe would be borne with as little complaint 
as may be, provided the people “ are satisfied that every 
effort is really being made to reduce waste and therefore to 
see that we pay no more than we need pay.” This, he added, 
is a daily preoccupation of the Treasury, and every citizen 
is doing a service who brings to the notice of the spending 
department or of the Treasury well-authenticated cases of 
waste. Not only Ministers and officials but private individuals 
should do all that they can to reduce the unnecessary outlay 
of public funds. To assist the spending departments and the 
Treasury in this work a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons has been charged with the task of investigating the 
expenditure of public departments, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer welcomed their help. 

In view of the probability that the war may be ended by 
the financial and economic exhaustion of one of the com- 
batants, it does seem to me amazing that an able critic 
of the Government like Mr. Amery, assisted by several 
newspapers and supported (apparently) by Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
should have blamed Sir John Simon for not spending more ; 
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as if the Treasury were the great spending department of the 
Government, and as if its duty were not to prevent waste and 
cut down all superfluities, but to force the spending depart- 
ments to spend more regardless of cost or efficiency. During 
the discussion of the Budget on April 24th Mr. Amery said : 
“Figures which have not been challenged or contradicted 
show that Germany is spending at this moment on war pur- 
poses alone something in the nature of 3,200 millions sterling,” 
which he went on to describe as “ greater than the total effort 
of Great Britain and France.” But these German statistics 
are pure guess-work. We do not even know the names of the 
persons who concocted them. How is it possible to tell what 
is the yield of German taxes, or what the amount of borrow- 
ing, the amount of inflation and the amount of privation 
which added together constitute the total war effort of Ger- 
many? And when the four guesses have been added together 
in marks, how are they to be translated into sterling? Finally, 
if the guess-work is correct—an absurd assumption—and if the 
guess-work about the cost of the war to France is also correct, 
is it not possible or even probable that the German financial 
system is very near to breaking down under the strain, and 
that, as an acquaintance prophesied the other day, the Nazi 
system will soon “ crack up”? We know at least what Dr. 
Schacht thought about it when he resigned before the war, 
and Dr. Schacht is undoubtedly the greatest living authority 
on the theory and practice of German finance. 

To spend more for spending’s sake would surely be madness. 
Next to the navy and our merchant service, which constitute 
our Maginot line of defence, comes finance. A financial break- 
down would be the ruin of the Allied cause. To conserve our 
reserves and to delay by every possible device the process of 
exhaustion is one of the supreme duties of British statesman- 
ship. Every ounce of gold, every pound of sterling which is 
spent on non-essentials is so much deducted from our war 
effort and so much added needlessly to the exhaustion of our 
resources. 

Listening to Sir John’s second (and last) war budget on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, April 23rd, I was impressed, as on 
the occasion of his first war budget, by the admirable clarity 
of his exposition and by the grim acquiescence of the House 
of Commons in the tremendous burdens and the awful 
prospects which it opened out for the financial future of the 
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country. There were few active signs of opposition to any of 
the new taxes from the Labour Benches. Such interjections 
and interruptions as were made, the Chancellor answered 
with his usual skill and patience. No one surpasses him in the 
art of expounding the intricacies of income tax, surtax, 
customs or excise. Now and then a lighter touch afforded 
welcome relief to the strained attention of Members. 

The broad outlines of our war finance are clear enough. 
The estimated expenditure of the first war budget for the 
financial year ending on March 31st was 1,933 millions, 
but the actual realised expenditure amounted to only 1,816 
millions. The estimates of revenue from taxation were 
995 millions and the actual realised revenue was 1,049 millions, 
a highly encouraging result. Last September it looked as if we 
might have to borrow 938 millions before the end of March. 
But as a matter of fact we only borrowed 768 millions. Our 
total expenditure was 1,817 millions, and we found out of 
revenue 1,049 millions, an extraordinarily large proportion 
which redounds to the credit of the country and to the 
courage of the Chancellor of the Exchequer and of the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, in making comparisons, we have to remember 
that when we declared war on Germany our taxation, direct 
and indirect, was much heavier than in the last year of the 
last war, and the national debt was also considerably 
larger. 

I have taken pains to investigate in the light of prece- 
dents the question whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his two war budgets has lived up to the precepts and 
practices of his predecessors. The French wars (1793 to 1815) 
left us with a crushing debt of over 800 millions. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who examined the subject in 1853, declared that if there 
had been resolution enough to submit to the income tax in 
1793 or 1794 “ our national debt need not at this moment 
have existed.” But in 1854, when Mr. Gladstone himself had 
to provide for the cost of the Crimean War, he did not put on 
enough taxes for the purpose, nor did Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, his successor. The total expenditure on the Crimean 
War came to about 80 millions, and more than half of it was 
borrowed. When the Boer War started in October 1899, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not propose any additional 
taxation, though the income tax on the highest incomes 
was then only 8d. in the pound. Afterwards taxation was 
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increased, but out of the 250 millions that the war cost only 
76 millions were provided from new or additional duties. 

In August 1914, when the Great War began, taxation was 
so low that it would have been quite easy to cover the cost of 
the war during the first financial year without resort to 
borrowing. Not until the last year was the income tax raised 
to 6s. in the pound. I examined the war finance of 1914 to 
1919 with much care and at considerable length, and came to 
the conclusion that only 28 per cent of the total cost of 
9,593 millions was defrayed out of tax revenue. Even in the 
last year of the war, Bonar Law, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, only raised 889 millions from taxes out of 2,579 
millions expenditure. In the first year 1914-15 of the last war, 
as Sir John Simon pointed out, when Mr. Lloyd George was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, only 59 millions were taken 
from the income-tax payers and only 1o millions from the 
super-tax payers. Sir John Simon in the first year of this war 
collected 390 millions of income tax and nearly 70 millions of 
super-tax! 

If he could have assumed that the rate of expenditure would 
not grow, or that the war would come to an end before the 
conclusion of the financial year, Sir John Simon might well have 
been contented with a tax burden much higher than that 
which seemed so oppressive at the conclusion of the last war. 
In the first seven months of the war which fell within the last 
financial year our war expenditure amounted to 905 millions. 
At that rate the cost for this year would be 1,500 millions, but, 
as he put it, the pace of war expansion has been increasing 
and is likely to go on increasing. He assumes that the amount 
needed by March 31st next for war purposes only will 
mount to the colossal and appalling sum of 2,000 millions. To 
this has to be added 230 millions for the service of the debt, 
420 millions for the Civil estimates, etc., and 17 millions for 
other purposes, making a total estimate of 2,667 millions for 
the whole expenditure of the country in the present year. On 
the basis of the September scale rates he anticipated a tax 
revenue of 1,133 millions. To increase this he began by raising 
the income tax to 7s. 6d. in the pound, which means that with 
super-tax added the rate on the highest incomes will be 17s. 
in the pound, comparing with tos. 6d. in 1918. He is also 
reducing super-tax exemption from {2,000 to {1,500. 

The increases of income tax on the smaller incomes since the 
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war began were illustrated in the Financial Statement. To 
take one instance, a married man without children earning 
{400 a year will pay £30 12s. 6d. this year instead of {17 Ios. 
last year and {12 12s. 6d. the year before last. If the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had adopted Mr. Keynes’ scheme this 
same man, who now pays {31 in income tax, would have been 
compelled to contribute out of his income a forced loan of no 
less than (68, so that his total contribution would have been. 
{99 out of {400 apart altogether from indirect taxation. 
Further, to increase this year’s revenue the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made large additions to the Customs and Excise 
Duties on beer, spirits and tobacco and to the Excise Duty on 
matches. He also raised enormously the postal charges, and 
added considerably to the charges for telephones and tele- 
grams. Considering the wonderful improvements in transport 
it is indeed remarkable that in the centenary year of. the 
penny post a British Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
driven to impose a twopence-halfpenny stamp on letters and 
a twopenny stamp on postcards. The anticipated yield of 
the additional taxation imposed in the second war Budget 
is 101 millions, to which the income tax contributes 
£42,500,000. Adding the 101 millions to the 1,133 millions 
which would have been the tax revenue if no changes had 
been made the Chancellor arrived at an estimated total con- 
tribution from revenue of 1,234 millions, leaving a deficit of 
1,433 millions to be raised otherwise than by taxation. To 
meet this he had in hand a balance of 100 millions from the 
proceeds of the recent 3 per cent War Loan and secondly “ in 
so far as we meet our large purchases abroad this year by the 
use of some portion of our gold reserve, that process itself 
reduces proportionately the budgetary problem.” 

Allowing for these two deductions I think it may be fair to 
assume that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will, if the war 
continues to the end of the financial year, have to raise by 
long-term loans and short-term loans and Treasury Bills about 
as much as he hopes to get from taxes—say, 1,234 millions. 
This is a very big sum and horrible to contemplate. It is an 
addition to the deadweight debt, which may be regarded as a 
floating charge on the wealth and industry of the country. 
Last year the national debt rose from 8,163 millions to 8,931 
millions. We may therefore assume provisionally that at the 
end of this financial year it will be considerably more than 
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10,000 millions. But in the last war we borrowed nearly 
7,000 millions, entirely by voluntary means, though at rising 
rates of interest. In my judgment there is no reason why the 
Treasury and the Bank of England should not be able to 
raise in the course of the year by voluntary means the amount 
necessary to square the account. 

Nor is it easy to see how any Government, even a dictator- 
ship, could force everyone who has any spare cash to invest it 
in war loans or certificates. The idea that when compulsion is 
applied lots of people will go on investing as before seems to 
me fantastical. As Sir John Simon said : 


Experience goes to show that the first effect of compulsion is to 
kill the voluntary method. We should run the gravest risk of 
losing at one blow what the National Savings Movement has done 
for us. I would rather make it plain to the wage-earners of this 
country and to all others who can lend a portion of their income 
to the State that, so far from having lost faith in their willingness 
to help the country at this crisis, we are confident that the response 
will be greater than ever. 


This opinion has been confirmed by very strong statements 
to the same effect by Sir Roger Kindersley, Sir T. Chambers 
and others responsible for organising the National Savings 
Movement, which between Christmas and the end of March 
was raising a million a day in Post Office Savings, Baby 3 per 
cent Bonds and Savings Certificates. If these considerations 
were not overwhelmingly convincing, there is another adduced 
by the Chancellor which would suffice to turn the scale. One 
of the terrible consequences and injustices resulting from the 
war is that the nation is divided into two parts—those who 
have lost the whole or part of their income or savings and 
those who have gained in income or profits and sometimes 
even in their invested capital. Take the simple cases of a man 
whose income has fallen from {600 to {400, and of another 
whose income has risen from {200 to {400. To expect the 
former to pay or lend {100 to the Government would be cruel ; 
to ask the latter to do so might be reasonable. Compulsion 
would treat both alike. In the circumstances it is not 
surprising that Sir John Simon’s decision to stand by the 
voluntary system in regard to borrowing was accepted by the 
Labour Party as well as by the supporters of the Government. 

If more money has to be found for the war than can be got 
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without an inflationary rise of prices under the present 
system, it may be suggested that the income tax should be 
extended downwards and modified so that those who are 
gaining by the war, whether in wages or salaries, should pay 
more in proportion than those who are losing by it. Another 
method of contributing to the cost of the war which would 
certainly have the approval of public opinion would be a 
general graded reduction of all State salaries and wages. The ~ 
luxury establishments of many of the Controllers and of the 
thousands of officials appointed since the war have astonished 
and disgusted the country. If we are to have a socialist 
bureaucratic state without public and private bankruptcy 
along with a conscript army, it will have to be of a very frugal 
type, modelled, say, on that of France whose highest officers 
and officials in the fighting services and in the civil services 
do not receive more than {1,000 a year, with pensions to 
match. How little money there is left for distribution may be 
judged from the fact that if all the incomes of the very rich 
were confiscated it would only pay for a week of the war, or 
from the further calculation that, if all incomes exceeding 
£2,000 were confiscated, the additional revenue would only 
amount to 60 millions a year. It is difficult to see what 
scheme of finance would be adopted by the Labour Party if 
it came into office. Its favourite nostrum is a capital levy ; 
but to attempt it during the war would be madness, and if it 
were to be introduced soon after the war in the post-war 
depression, as Mr. Keynes suggests, it might easily start an 
industrial catastrophe. Though the confiscation of private 
property is certain to be one of the economic consequences of 
a long war, and though the process is already beginning, I 
confess I was a little startled on reading in Dr. Hugh Dalton’s 
Front Bench contribution to the Budget discussion a sugges- 
tion that the Government might well impose an income tax 
and surtax not merely of 20s. in the pound on wealthy people. 
“Why,” he asked, “ should we not push the total poundage 
up to 25s. or 30s. or even 40s. in the pound? ” 

This may seem a tall order even to those who hope that by 
the end of the war a totalitarian bureaucratic state will have 
been created in place of the free democracy for which we are 
fighting. 

Francis W. Hirst. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN DEBACLE. 
Bicss whirligig of time is rich in the revenges he is bringing 


in, and the Scandinavian débacle is only one of them. 

Nevertheless it deserves special mention because both 
its causes and its consequences—the immediate ones as well 
as those of a more far-reaching character—are of a rare pre- 
cision and clarity. There is no haziness or uncertainty about 
them: with brutal harshness they stick out a mile, even 
though Lord Stanhope may have questioned whether our 
withdrawal from Southern Norway is so much of a setback 
or Mr. Chamberlain—in possession of unrivalled information 
—may have stated as his considered opinion that on balance 
the position is in Britain’s favour. 

What are the facts? The Scandinavian débaécle—for as I 
will attempt to show, it is a débacle—did not begin with 
Stalin’s onslaught on Finland, nor has it ended with the with- 
drawal of the Franco-British forces from Southern Norway. 
To appreciate the full scope of the calamity that has befallen 
Northern Europe, and its significance for Great Britain, it is 
necessary to place these developments against a certain 
historical and psychological background. 

During the twenty years that separate the present war from 
the last one, Scandinavia was deservedly considered as 
“ Europe’s Quiet Corner.” Though they had managed to 
remain neutral in the war of 1914-18, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway had emerged from it with their economy shattered and 
their social and political order considerably unbalanced. They 
used the twenty years that followed not only in rebuilding 
and consolidating their prosperity, but in evolving an entirely 
new form of government based on the final accession of Social 
Democracy to power. This meant great transformations in 
their social, economic and political system; it was in the 
truest sense of the word a “ New Deal,” and it developed 
almost simultaneously, with a striking degree of parallelism, 
in all the three Scandinavian countries. As far as foreign 
affairs are concerned, throughout that period they pinned 
their whole political faith to what also appeared to be a “‘ New 
Deal,” but on an international scale, viz. the League of 
Nations, with collective security and all the other good things 
this implied at the time. They went farther than any other 
nations in disarmament, which then was considered in 
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the liberal and labour circles of Great Britain—or, indeed, in 
most other countries—as a “ great constructive contribution 
to peace.” From the Geneva point of view the Scandinavians 
were ideal nations, for they took international collaboration 
seriously and fully contributed their share, and often more 
than their share, to the practical application of the Geneva 
spirit. Apart from that, however, they had the most un- 
dramatic of all human ambitions: that of being left alone in 
order to concentrate on their trade, their social reform work 
and their economic progress. 

Finland, the youngest of the Northern countries, joined the 
Scandinavian trio somewhat later, thereby turning it into an 
impressive quartet. She did not become an independent state 
till her secession from Russia on December 6th, 1917. But 
though a young republic, she was an old democracy with firm 
roots and definite national traditions, so that within the 
shortest of periods she was able to embark on a process of 
internal consolidation and expansion similar to that of the 
three older Scandinavian kingdoms. Finland’s economic 
development between 1918 and 1939 is a truly stupendous 
achievement. 

With a combined population of only 16.5 millions the 
Northern countries could until now claim an unusually high 
percentage of world trade. Their aggregate exports represented 
well over § per cent. of the world’s total exports, and their im- 
ports also amounted to over 5 per cent. of the world’s total 
imports. In recent years only the U.S.A., Great Britain and 
Germany sold more than the Scandinavian unit, and only 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., Germany and France bought more. 
The share of the Northern countries in certain specific trades 
was even more impressive. Eighty-five per cent. of the world’s 
wood-pulp exports, 71 per cent. of those of cellulose, and 27 per 
cent. of those of paper normally came from the Northern 
countries. They were also responsible for nearly 40 per cent. 
of the world’s exports of sawn timber, 59 per cent. of those of 
bacon, 27 per cent. of those of butter, and 26 per cent. of those 
of eggs. 

Scandinavian commercial interests are world-wide. By far 
the greatest part of their external trade, however, has for a 
long time been concentrated in two markets, namely Great 
Britain and Germany. In days gone by, when bilateral trade 
was as yet unheard of, and every country in the world was 
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free to buy and sell in its best markets, the Scandinavians 
sold to Great Britain and bought from Germany. Great 
Britain has for the past century found in Northern Europe 
one of her chief sources of supply. At the same time, until a 
few years ago, no special importance was attached here to 
commercial reciprocity, and Denmark, Sweden, Norway and 
Finland were free to cover their own requirements in the 
cheap and much more active German market. Not until the 
complete reversal of Great Britain’s commercial policy in 
1931-2 took place were the necessary adjustments initiated. 
These adjustments took the form of trade agreements, signed 
in London in 1933 with all the four Northern countries, and 
stipulating that henceforward these countries should also 
buy “ British ” if they wished to go on selling in this, by far 
their best and, in respect of certain commodities, their onl 
market. The striking change in the course of trade which has 
since taken place can be judged from the following statistics, 
showing the share of Scandinavia in Britain’s world trade. 
The figures represent percentages of Great Britain’s total 
imports and exports : 


Imports Exports 
to Great Britain from Great Britain 
1929 1938* 1929 1938* 
% % % % 
Finland... a PP ae 2°09 0:46 1°47 
Sweden... a BATT 2°67 1°45 2°49 
Norway ... 2 GhE=16 1*20 1°35 1°61 
Denmark ... seg S60 4°Il 1°46 3°35 


Scandinavia wae de 209 10°07 4°72 8-62 


Scandinavia’s share of Great Britain’s European trade alone 
was for 1929 22°8 per cent. of British imports and 13-5 per 
cent. of British exports. In 1938 the import percentage 
was 29:9 and the export percentage 23°7. ; 

The three most important sources of British imports in 


1938 were : 


GPU SAL ... {1178 millions or 12-81 per cent. 
(2) Scandinavia = G2 bt g RFOLOT A Sr I55 
(3) Canada ... sis 7Seikanss Bs eee, Fo 55 


* Full figures for 1939 are not available. 
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As regards exports, out of Great Britain’s total of {470°8 
millions in 1938 the share of the four Scandinavian countries 
combined amounted to the imposing sum of {40°6 millions. 
South Africa came next with {39-5 millions (as far as indi- 
vidual countries go—our best customer), then Australia with 
{38-2 millions, and then India with {36-4 millions. Even 
more striking is the fact that little Denmark alone, with her 
population of 3:5 millions, was Britain’s second largest 
customer in Europe, being exceeded in this respect only by 
Germany. She was also Great Britain’s fourth largest indi- 
vidual “ foreign ” customer in the world, as is shown by the 
following table : 


1929 1938 

British exports to— £ millions 
Germany sk ig oe sigue yie 20°6 
[CRs s: es i Lo - neath 2G 20°5 
Argentina bas re e Siruiaee ZO 19°3 
Denmark ae ans aa RPE EL, 15°8 
France... sag a ee rots ak ae I5°1 


In 1938, Scandinavia, taken as a whole, was Great Britain’s 
best customer in the world. She was also Great Britain’s 
second largest source of supply in the world and first source 
of supply in Europe. 

So much for Scandinavia’s economic importance to 
Britain. The importance of Britain to Scandinavia was even 
greater. Over 25 per cent. of Sweden’s and Norway’s exports 
found their way to the British market up to the present war, 
over 40 per cent. of Finland’s and over 60 per cent. of Den- 
mark’s. That in itself would have been a sufficiently strong 
link between their vital interests and this country. But, in 
addition to that, there was something else. After the close of 
the last war the Northern countries had developed a strong 
political pro-British orientation. To Denmark and Norway 
this was not entirely new, but in the case of Sweden and 
Finland that meant a serious break with the past. For 
generations these two countries had been under the influence 
of Germany, partly as a natural consequence of their hatred 
and fear of Russia, partly because German culture and 
German institutions—which, unlike those of other countries, 
they knew well—commanded their unqualified admiration. 
But the Germans themselves succeeded in gradually killing 
this deep-rooted and strong goodwill. Their ruthlessness 
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during the war, their record of bluff and default in the years 
that ensued, the rise of Hitler to power, and a variety of other 
causes on the one hand, and on the other hand the consolida- 
tion of Social Democracy in Scandinavia brought about the 
new pro-British orientation. 

The Northern countries saw in Britain the pillar of democ- 
racy, the paragon of decency and fair play, the champion of 
a new world order as represented by the League of Nations. 
Between 1920 and 1936 the pro-British orientation of Scandi- 
navia gathered so much momentum as to become an important 
factor in international relations. Scandinavia’s spokesmen 
at Geneva were proud to collaborate with the delegates of 
Britain, and again and again they rendered this country not 
inconsiderable services. This position afforded Britain a 
unique chance but also great responsibilities. It is many 
years now since I first raised my voice to point out the 
necessity of cultivating and consolidating first Scandinavia’s 
nascent goodwill, then her genuine friendship and admiration 
for everything British. A hopelessly unheeded Cassandra, I 
pleaded for a more active attitude on our part all round: for 
better and more sympathetic diplomatic representation in the 
four Northern capitals, for a more enlightened and at least 
reciprocal cultural intercourse, for more efficient and effective 
salesmanship on the part of our exporters. 

We preferred to take Scandinavia for granted: these 
countries were happy and prosperous, so why bother about 
them ? Moreover, since they were so largely dependent on our 
markets, why bother to go beyond an occasional peremptory 
official or semi-official harangue calling on them to buy more 
in Great Britain and less from Germany? I argued and pleaded 
that our goodwill should be used, instead of being neglected 
or actually abused ; but always in vain. On the other hand, 
Germany—though not at all popular—managed to keep up a 
certain amount of respect because she showed active interest 
and went out of her way to cultivate the Northern countries. 
Her salesmen were efficient to the point of being a nuisance, 
but they knew how to cater for Scandinavia’s taste and how 
to deliver the goods. Her visiting actors or writers or musicians 
or government representatives were invariably celebrities, 
front rank men who knew how to talk and whose very presence 
was a compliment to the Scandinavians. Britain sent nobody 
or nobodies. How often have I heard in Stockholm or Oslo 
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or Helsingfors or Copenhagen: “ Cannot the British show a 
little more interest in us?” The smallest sign of encourage- 
ment could have gained Britain hosts of new and influential 
friends. After all, the pro-British orientation was new and 
had not yet penetrated as deeply as the almost inborn respect 
for Germany. 

For their part, the Scandinavians also missed many an 
opportunity of explaining their true position to the British 
public. They were always extremely reticent about any open 
discussion of their difficulties, of their local as well as their 
inter-Scandinavian problems. They were proud of the inter- 
Scandinavian co-operation they had developed, especially 
during the last decade. But this was largely limited to 
economics and to certain purely organisational questions 
affecting their respective governments or certain professional 
interests, e.g. lawyers, or publishers, or bankers. 

In foreign affairs this inter-Scandinavian co-operation 
found its expression in regular conferences between the 
Foreign Ministers of the four countries which often—but not 
always—resulted in a united front in dealing with League or 
other matters. Yet it was always emphasised that there were 
no military or other defensive arrangements of any kind, that 
indeed there was nothing binding for any one of the four 
countries in that respect. An unhealthy deliberate vagueness 
or reticence was maintained on the degree of assistance, if 
any, the Northern countries were to render each other in case 
one or more of them were attacked or got otherwise involved. 
When specific proposals for a military understanding were 
initiated by Sweden, it was much too late. Until then, such 
ideas had on various occasions cropped up but had never 
taken the shape of practical politics. 

So much, then, for the background. The drama began with 
the adoption by Great Britain of ‘‘ Appeasement.” Here the 
record speaks for itself. Abyssinia, Spain, the Anschluss, 
Munich, finally the invasion of Czechoslovakia had a devastat- 
ing effect on Britain’s prestige in Scandinavia. Everywhere 
they saw Britain in retreat, half-hearted, fumbling, shuffling 
and visibly incapable of asserting her authority. They watched 
the abandonment by Britain of one position after another 
with growing dismay and, later, with indignation. Was this 
the pillar of democracy, the mighty empire on which they had 
pinned all their faith and whose success was of paramount 
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importance to them? They felt profoundly disturbed. For 
they all knew that Britain’s strength was their strength, and 
her weakness their weakness. They were ardently hoping for 
a strong and successful Britain ; a Britain not merely paying 
lip-service to the high principles which they were proud to 
share with her, but one capable of demonstrating their 
practical application. 

Between 1936 and September 1939, to the horror not only 
of our friends, but of the public at large, and to the manifest 
joy of our enemies, Britain’s prestige suffered a complete 
collapse in Scandinavia. There were still possibilities of 
regaining some of the lost ground. I ventured to point out at 
the time that Scandinavia was being threatened by the 
double danger of German activity and British inaction. A 
vigorous effort on our part to explain in time our position, 
and not just feeble attempts to explain away failures after 
they had actually occurred, might have saved a great deal 
from the wreckage. 

When the war broke out nobody in Northern Europe be- 
lieved Britain could or would fight. Hitler’s conquest of 
Poland only confirmed that impression. By that time the 
difference between the Scandinavian attitude to Britain and 
Germany was this: whereas our goodwill was still consider- 
able, our prestige was low. In the case of Germany it was the 
other way round : she had little or no goodwill at all, but her 
political, military and even commercial prestige had risen to 
unprecedented heights. Not only did the Germans appear to 
go from success to success conquering one country after 
another under the very nose of Britain, but they were even 
able to maintain or actually increase their trade with Scandi- 
navia. British deliveries, on the other hand, were unsatis- 
factory in the extreme—indeed they had been so for quite 
some time prior to the opening of hostilities. German prop- 
aganda was actively exploiting this situation ; we had none. 
When at long last British Press Attachés were appointed to 
the Northern capitals there was little left they could do. It 
is no reflection on these four excellent men if their work has 
not been fraught with better results: they were in an im- 
possible situation from the very start. 

I now come to the Finnish War. To those who want to get 
an accurate and well-informed detailed picture of it I cannot 
recommend too warmly Herbert Elliston’s admirable book, 
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Finland Fights.* It is well worth reading even now, when that 
epic struggle is over. But what matters in my particular 
context is that the disparity between Britain’s professions of 
sympathy with Finland and the help actually given only went 
to confirm still further the belief that the British were unable 
ever to act in time, on a sufficiently large scale and with the 
necessary vigour. Had Britain intervened in December, when 
the Finnish campaign had just started, no Swedish or Nor- 
wegian Government standing in the way of such help could 
have survived a day. By the time we said we were ready, 
although no evidence exists that we really were, no one in 
Scandinavia believed in us any more. Subsequent events in 
Norway have unfortunately proved that the Finns were right 
in coming to terms with Stalin as they did. 

The Finnish campaign ended in mid-March. Almost pre- 
cisely a month later Germany seized Denmark and invaded 
Norway. What followed is recent history. We promised the 
fullest support, went in, and, as Mr. Garvin put it in the 
Observer, ‘‘ were bombed out of Norway.” We remain com- 
mitted to help the Norwegians, however, who are still holding 
the northern part of that country ; at the moment of writing 
the ill-conceived and utterly inept fight for Narvik continues. 
By attaching a significance that is quite out of proportion to 
its real value to the iron-ore port of Narvik and by failing to 
appreciate the overwhelming importance of Oslo, Bergen and 
Trondheim, we have done ourselves and the Norwegians un- 
speakable harm. But more of this later. 

Let us consider at this juncture the consequences of what 
has happened so far. I have already indicated the commercial 
value to Britain of Scandinavia both as a market and as a 
source of supply. We have lost the whole of it. The Baltic 
Sea now being closed to us Finland is inaccessible, and in any 
case after the havoc and devastation of the Russian war she is 
a broken reed. Denmark is under Germany’s domination, and 
so is the greater part of Norway. Sweden—though nominally 
still independent—is encircled by Germany and entirely cut 
off from Western Europe. Trade with her is now out of the 
question. In other circumstances these countries would have 
offered the most obvious field for our much-needed export 
drive. Instead of that we have lost our best customer, not 
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only for the present but for a long time to come. For Scandi- 
navia’s purchasing capacity is bound to be largely diminished 
or altogether wiped out under present conditions. Similar 
considerations apply to the question of supplies from Scandi- 
navia, and one need only mention our acute paper shortage 
to make this plausible. 

So much for trade. Of the military and strategic conse- 
quences I am not competent enough to speak. But it is clear 
even to the unenlightened that the resources of Denmark and 
Norway, which the Germans are looting mercilessly, are a 
useful addition to Hitler’s war potential. As far as the attempt 
to cut off Germany’s Scandinavian iron ore supplies is con- 
cerned, even the belated taking of Narvik would not alter the 
position very much to our advantage. Through the Baltic 
ports of Lulea, Oxelésund and Gavle, Germany used to obtain 
in normal times some 6 million tons of ore, i.e. somewhat more 
than through Narvik. The advantage of that Norwegian port 
is that it is ice-free, whereas the three Baltic ones are frozen 
up in the winter. But there is nothing to prevent Germany 
from shipping enough iron ore across the Baltic, where she is 
unmolested, during the summer months and building up a 
nice stock for the winter, before these harbours freeze up 
again. 

Perhaps even more important than the economic and mili- 
tary consequences to Britain are the political ones, both at 
home and abroad. At home the Norwegian fiasco has brought 
to a head a process that had been at work for some consider- 
able time and which has resulted in a change of government. 
Writing after the Parliamentary inquest on Norway, but 
before the announcement of Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation 
and Mr. Churchill’s accession to the Premiership, the sober 
Economist said : 


Sweden’s bitter comment that small peoples from henceforth 
must depend upon their own strength only, and Italy’s ironic 
amusement at the work of allied “amateurs” are two typical 
reactions to our very unsuccessful campaigning. We might, 
perhaps, have blunted the edge of criticism if we could have said 
that the Norway coup caught us before our war machine was 
properly forged, that our relative lack of essential equipment was 
simply due to Germany’s long lead in the armaments race, a lead 
we were steadily overhauling. Unfortunately the Budget, coming 
in the middle of the Norwegian campaign, suggested that a war 
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machine forged at this snail’s pace would continue to be ineffective 
for many years to come. The Budget played fairly and squarely 
into the hands of the propagandists. Here was the richest empire 
in the world fixing her expenditure below that of “ starved, 
encircled”? Germany; Norway proved that Britain could not 
fight for victory, the Budget that she could not even spend forit.... 


This brings me to the point where I should like to examine 
the present débdcle from the Scandinavian point of view. If it 
be true that we have little justification for moral indignation, 
that is equally true of Scandinavia—except Finland. The 
Finns fought heroically and gave the world a lesson in 
patriotism, courage and efficiency. But for the moment they 
are out of the picture, and so are the Danes. There is not 
much the Danes could have done to defend themselves in 
conditions of modern warfare, even if they had spent the 
whole of their national income on armaments. Of the possi- 
bilities of an invasion they were always aware, but deluded 
themselves into hoping that they would be spared this ordeal. 
With rare exceptions they never even had the will to fight. 
Norway’s attitude was much the same as Denmark’s, though 
the natural possibilities of defence are far greater. But the 
Norwegians at least are redeeming their past improvidence 
and indolence in the matters of defence by a gallant fight 
now. We must not fall down on our promise of continued 
support. Several airfields north of Narvik are at long last 
ready for use. Whatever the demands of war elsewhere, it is 
essential both on moral and on practical grounds that the 
utmost help be given to the Norwegians who are still in 
possession of quite a large part of their country. 

But what of Sweden? She rendered Finland active and 
most generous help, and in doing so she faced great dangers 
herself. Again, the desire of the Swedish Government not to 
be rushed, and to mobilise its army, to man its defences, to 
put the whole country into a state of military preparedness in 
its own time is understandable and least of all open to criticism 
from Great Britain. But Sweden’s attitude since the German 
invasion of Norway is hard to comprehend. As I have said 
before, there is little room in the Scandinavian débdécle for 
moral indignation on either side. But what is the Swedish 
position from a purely practical point of view? The Swedes, 
and as things turned out only the Swedes, could have relieved 
Trondheim. By doing that they would have saved Norway, 
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helped Britain, and saved themselves. The danger, of course, 
was that had they intervened in this way they, too, very 
likely would have been invaded or mercilessly bombed by the 
Germans. Are they certain to have escaped that peril now? 
For years they have raved about an alleged Russian threat to 
Narvik and have looked to Germany as their potential 
saviour from the Russians. Is it not a curious paradox that, 
instead, it is the Germans who are at Narvik, whereas it is 
Soviet Russia which is very largely sustaining Sweden’s 
territorial integrity at the present moment? And what are 
Sweden’s economic prospects ? Germany will supply her with 
cheap Polish coal in payment for the iron ore and other raw 
materials she so badly needs. And the Swedes will be obliged 
to trade on these terms, having no other markets. Even if 
Sweden manages to remain “ neutral,” she will share with 
Finland, Norway and Denmark the grim experience of the 
very foundations of her national life being shattered or 
destroyed. 

The four Northern countries had been able to evolve their 
much admired social and economic system, with its model 
farms and co-ops and schools and hospitals, because they were 
highly prosperous and efficient trading communities with 
world-wide ramifications, but especially thanks to their 
British market. What will happen when accumulated re- 
sources are used up? Poverty and social unrest is not the 
least of the dangers threatening Scandinavia as the result of 
the present position. However justified the Northern coun- 
tries may have been in their distrust of Britain and their fear 
of Germany, I cannot help feeling that it was their paramount 
interest to throw in their lot with us—despite the obvious 
risks. Similarly, however true the substance of our complaint, 
that they themselves are to blame for their misfortunes, the 
fact remains that we need these countries as much as they 
need us. Having fooled away their goodwill, we might still 
have saved the situation by intervening with sufficient 
promptness and on an adequate scale to secure success. Had 
we done so we would now be driving “ the bus ” instead of 
hopelessly missing it. If we ever catch it again, I hope that 
the lesson of the present débdcle will not have been in vain. 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


COLONIES AND PEACE AIMS. 
A FEW weeks ago, Dr. Goebbels, speaking upon peace 


aims and post-war settlement, told his German 
audience that they were entitled to share the “ vast 
riches ” of Colonial areas. He said nothing about the rights of 
the inhabitants, nothing which indicated service to them, he 
merely held out the bait of crude exploitation. One wonders 
what purpose can possibly be served by propagating such 
misleading absurdities. Dr. Goebbels should know only too 
well that there are no “‘ vast riches ” in Colonial territories ; 
he at least knows that Germany could not even make her 
Colonies pay, and that so far from “vast riches” being 
obtained, the boot was very much on the other foot for the 
German taxpayer! At the same time, the return to peace 
conditions will present all nations with Colonial problems, the 
nature and extent of which are even now barely realised out- 
side Government departments. These problems fall into the 
two main groups of (a) domestic, and (6) international. 

Great Britain herself is confronted, outside the Dominions, 
with a veritable reconstruction of her own Colonial Empire. 
This fact has received striking emphasis in the British White 
Paper™ on what has been called our “‘ New Colonial Policy.” 
The reason for this White Paper is the shock administered to 
our Colonial complacency by a whole series of expert in- 
quiries, principally the West Indian Royal Commission under 
Lord Moyne, the Royal Commission under Lord Bledisloe 
upon the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, the historic Survey of 
Africa by Lord Hailey, the reports on Sir Alan Pim’s Eco- 
nomic inquiries and those on Colonial labour by Major Orde- 
Browne. 

These reports taken together make very unpleasant reading 
for any section of the public deluded by Dr. Goebbels, for they 
shatter to fragments the theory held even in many circles in 
Great Britain that Colonies are always and everywhere a 
lucrative investment for the Mother Country. The reports by 
these experts give a formidable array of things needed to be 
done and things that can only be carried out with the help of 
large subsidies from London. In the political sphere the 
reports show that the native people are everywhere intensely 
loyal to Britain, largely it must be admitted because they look 
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to London to save them from reactionary tendencies in the 
Dependencies and neighbouring areas. For this reason the 
Colonial Office in London was never more popular with native 
people than it is to-day. 

The Dominions and Colonial Offices, faced with this recon- 
struction work in some forty administrative areas covering 
over eighty territorial units, have now issued a preliminary 
statement of general Colonial policy, coupled with an accept- 
ance of the recommendations made by Lord Moyne’s West 
Indian Royal Commission. These two official papers taken 
together set forth Britain’s general proposals for full adoption 
when peace once more reigns in the world. It is proposed to 
make a modest start even during the war, but the main pro- 
posals are in fact a domestic ‘‘ Peace Aim ” for Great Britain. 

The scheme under the caption of ‘‘ Colonial Development 
and Welfare,” when fully applied, will, with the Moyne 


recommendations, embrace the following : 


£50,000,000 for Colonial development spread over ten years.* 
£20,000,000 for West Indian Welfare spread over twenty years.* 
{1,500,000 “ upwards ” further subsidy for cane sugar growing. 
£500,000 per annum for a Colonial Research Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
{100,000 per annum for staff and organisation in connection 
with the West Indian scheme. 


£ unspecified amount for extension of Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture. 

£ ditto for campaign against banana 
diseases. 

£ ditto for a small sugar factory in Nevis. 

£ ditto for cocoa industry in Grenada. 

f ditto for a regular shipping service in the 
West Indian Colonies. 

i ditto Subsidy for a broadcasting service. 

£ unspecified purchase price for two trading ships. 


These figures envisage a total reconstruction expenditure 
spread over the next ten to twenty years of just over {70 
million in specified sums. The unspecified amounts for sub- 
sidising other projects will carry the total to well over {100 
million. The British taxpayer may gasp at this huge post-war 
figure, but the Colonial Secretaries will be lucky indeed if they 


* It is not yet clear how much, if any, of the West Indian Fund will come out of the 
50 millions, but presumably not more than ro millions. 
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can carry through this extensive reconstruction for anything 
like that relatively modest sum. It must be remembered that 
these reconstruction loans and subsidies are open to applica- 
tions from areas which total no less than 2,350,000 square miles, 
occupied by 61 million people. The relative significance might 
be measured by the cost of Germany’s Colonial Empire of 
1,028,000 square miles and less than 15 million inhabitants, 
for which Germany had to place on the shoulders of her 
taxpayers more than {70 million within a period of twelve 
years, and was still costing Germany nearly {6 million a year 
in 1914. Yes—Colonies are an expensive burden to carry ; 
even the Mandated territories in Africa (including General 
Smuts’ estimated costs of conquest) must by now have 
involved the British taxpayer in something approaching 
£80 million. 

In the political sphere a reconstruction of our mental 
attitude is even more necessary than the economic overhaul. 
The foundations of British Colonial policy are as sound and 
as firm as when they were first laid down, the trouble is that 
we have departed from them badly within the last fifty years. 
The British Colonial Empire rests upon one main pillar, 
namely a common citizenship, which to use the language of 
official Treaties and Proclamations is to be accorded to all 
peoples regardless of race, creed or language. The Royal 
Commission, under Lord Bledisloe, but still more the mem- 
bers of Lord Moyne’s Royal Commission, were shocked at the 
evidences of departure from this sound basis of Empire policy. 
Both Commissions confirmed what private bodies and persons 
have been reiterating for years, namely that Equal Civic 
Status as a policy was being replaced by “ Colour Bars ” and 
“racial discriminations ” in law and administration. Lord 
Moyne’s Commission was so impressed with the urgency of 
action upon colour prejudice that the members passed the 


following recommendation, the gravity of which speaks for 
itself : 


. the active assistance of all persons of standing, and of all 
available means of publicity, such as broadcasting, should be 


enlisted in an organised attempt to prevent any further extension 
of colour prejudice. 


When peace aims come to be considered we can be quite 
certain that peoples overseas, immigrant white settlers no 
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less than indigenous peoples, are going to make large political 
demands on British statesmanship ; European communities 
will demand a further extension of self-government towards 
Dominion status, native inhabitants in British and other 
Colonial territories are going to ask, first, for a citizenship 
status, and then with it a real share in the government of 
their own country. The basis of these demands in both cases 
will be the advocacy of democratic principles, as set forth 
by allied statesmen during the war. 

What answer can Great Britain make? The 25,000 Kenya 
whites (3,000 settlers) and the Southern Rhodesian Govern- 
ment will press their respective claims for a dominant white 
Legislature and Government, but without any place either 
now or projected for the 3 million British African subjects in 
Kenya, the Southern Rhodesian demand will be made for 
total exclusion from administrative activity of the 1,250,000 
African subjects of the King. Then Southern Rhodesia will 
demand with insistent emphasis the transfer to her of the 
territories north of the Zambesi, which if granted would place 
an area more than twice as large as France, with nearly 
4 million inhabitants, under the dominant control of a 
population of less than 70,000 white people! To these demands 
British Colonial Secretaries can surely make but one reply, 
namely a democratic Government cannot draw a racial 
barrier between populations based on colour alone, therefore, 
only when these Governments have worked out a native 
policy which provides for the attainment of full citizenship, 
based on capacity and character and not on an arbitrary 
colour line, would the mother country be justified in relinquish- 
ing effectual control of the affairs of millions of her subjects. 
It may be hoped that the stress of war, the loyalty of millions 
of Africans, and above all a sense of democratic justice, will 
inspire Kenya and Southern Rhodesia to follow the bold lead 
which nearly 100 years ago New Zealand took with such ad- 
vantage to herself in the case of the Maoris, whose full 
citizenship rests on ability and not colour. 

In this domestic sphere, the British overseas people have 
to choose between Adolf Hitler and Lords Moyne and 
Bledisloe, with the powerful forces behind them. The former 
has declared for racial discrimination in language which has 
outraged millions of Asiatics and Africans alike, for he has 
proclaimed that the uplift of the Africans to a higher plane of 
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education is an offence and a sin against the Almighty. Lord — 
Moyne and Lord Bledisloe have added their warnings against 
such policy to those of Queen Victoria’s advisers, of Abraham 
Lincoln, Winston Churchill, General Smuts. 

The foregoing then are some of the Colonial peace aims with 
which, in the domestic sphere, the nations, particularly the 
British, will be confronted in varying degrees during the 
international peace discussions which will follow armistice 
terms. In the international sphere, the last ten years have 
witnessed numberless suggestions for redistribution of the 
Government responsibility for the Colonial areas of the 
world. What are the principal suggestions? (a) “ Give 
Germany, Italy and other claimants territory capable of 
producing raw material and providing for white settlement.” 
(>) “‘ Let Great Britain make a friendly gesture to all nations 
by handing over forthwith the eighty odd British Colonial 
territorial units with their forty Governments to some inter- 
national body, either the Mandates Committee or a specially 
created body drawn from all nations.” The Federal Union, 
with engaging audacity, advertises as its objective the placing 
of all Colonies under a Common Government—and as a 
diplomatic aside adds “with guarantees for the native 
inhabitants”! Mr. W. B. Curry, whose book is so strongly 
supported by “ Federal Unionists,” says: “‘ The only way to 
take the question of Colonies right out of the arena of interna- 
tional squabbling is to put them once and for all under inter- 
national control ”—for all time be it noted, and no democratic 
nonsense about “ consent ” of the people or the aim of self- 
government for the inhabitants! 

The foregoing is a fair summary of the proposals made 
almost exclusively—and also obviously—by those who appear 
to have had neither experience nor interest in Colonial affairs 
hitherto. All these proposals have certain common features : 


(a) They ignore the rights of the inhabitants, for not one of 
the authors of these schemes suggests that their consent 
should be asked! 

(2) They ignore immigrant populations and natives alike. 

(c) The proposals ignore scores of Treaties and other 
written obligations, which apparently are to be treated 
as waste paper. 

(d) They envisage taking over a total of world Colonial 
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territory (exclusive of Dominions) of nearly 13 million 
square miles in extent, run to-day by nearly 100 separate 
Governments and occupied by a population twice that 
of the U.S.A. The astounding levity with which this 
gigantic problem is approached is shown by the fact 
that apparently less than three complete paragraphs of 
a whole book are devoted to the subject !* 

(e) With striking unanimity it is suggested that an Inter- 
national Government in Europe should be created, to 
whom all “ First Loyalties” will be due, and this 
Common International Government is to appoint all 
Governors and Colonial officials. 

(f) There is, however, a remarkable omission from every 
proposal. This is so large and vital a part of any 
International Colonial scheme that its omission must 
be deliberate—nowhere is any indication given as to 
who will pay for this world-wide experiment! 


None of these schemes could be adopted without at least 
the following: (1) the consent of the inhabitants; (2) the 
tearing up of all treaties; (3) the provision of millions of 
money for an international “Common ” Government of all 
Colonies. As each and all of these conditions are utterly 
unthinkable except under the collapse of civilisation, it 
becomes clear that something a little less grandiose and more 
feasible should be attempted. 

The line of advance appears to be clearly marked out as 
that of some form of co-operative partnership within defined 
territorial and other limits. There is nothing revolutionary 
about such a plan so far as British policy is concerned ; 
whether the two larger Colonial Powers (by population), 
Holland and France, would accept such policy is more than 
doubtful. The principal elements in such international co- 
operative effort are mainly the encouragement of suitable 
nationals of other States in territory under national sove- 
reignty. There are numberless instances of this, such as 
British assistance in the legislative work of German Cameroons 
before 1914; Dutch and Japanese economic co-operation in 
the British East Indian mineral developments; the early 
American predominance in activity in gold mining on the 
Rand, and of course the wide open door to missionary and 
: “ The Case for Federal Union. 
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scientific labours. By a further turn or two of the wheel in 
specified areas a much fuller measure of co-operative partner- 
ship should be a practical proposition. 

The Peace Conference, when it is held, should envisage 
carrying out the overdue obligations of Article 15 of the 
Convention of St. Germain which covers the Congo Basin 
areas and under which a Colonial Conference was to be 
arranged for considering modifications to the provisions of 
this instrument and its forerunners. The “ modifications ” 
which “ experience may have shown to be necessary ”’* could 
hardly fail to take note of many Colonial considerations. In 
the first place, an extension of the areas subject to this Con- 
vention should be possible. To-day the absurd position 
obtains that only parts of certain territories come under the 
Convention, so that tribal lands and areas are cut in half. An 
amended Convention should abolish such anomalies, whilst 
an extension of the area to cover all territories under the 
terms of the Convention would at once add nearly another 
half million square miles to the “ Basin” areas. If satis- 
factory terms could be arranged between all parties, this 
vast area might well provide opportunity for a contribution 
in its development by the peoples of nations not recognised 
as Colonial Powers to-day.t It is essential that the old 
conception of Colonies as national “ possessions ” should be 
abandoned, but whether they are annexed as Colonies, or 
Protectorates or Mandated areas, they cannot be “ given ” 
as political compensation to “ unsatisfied ” nations. 

At the same time the conditions laid down in the amended 
Convention might with advantage be extended to provide 
opportunities for social, scientific and commercial activities 
for the subjects of nations other than those immediately 
engaged in administrative work. Subject to the establishment 
in Central Africa of a system of this character, and the loyal 
acceptance of existing treaty obligations, there might be 
room for consideration of a place for the respective powers in 
some such co-operative plan, with a real international com- 
plexion, avoiding, of course, any attempt at creating inter- 
national administrations. Would such a proposal offered on 


“ Convention of St. Germain, 1919. Cmd. 477. 
} To-day these territories include, in whole or in part, the Congo, Abyssinia, Uganda, 


Nigeria, Kenya, Tanganyika, Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia, Angola, Cabenda, 
Ruanda, Urundi, French Congo, Cameroons. 
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generous terms and for so vast an area satisfy such “ have 
nots” as Germany? Probably, but only if a reasonable 
solution of Colonial questions is the real objective. No, if 
there are undisclosed motives of domination. It must not be 
overlooked that in fact none of the German reasons for a 
return of Germany’s former Colonies from the Mandatory 
system actually fit in with the German conception of restora- 
tion; moreover, German spokesmen have never disguised 
the fact that they want something other and larger than the 
return of their former Colonial areas. 

If Germany’s real objective is the Antipodes, as many 
observers seem to suppose, then the first “‘ stepping stone ”’ is 
South Africa, and that fact alone would account for Nazi 
political activity everywhere South of the Limpopo. But 
control of development in the Antipodes would satisfy only 
part of Germany’s advertised needs. If Germany’s Colonial 
objective also includes a place in the West Indies, that would 
meet many more German needs, for it would provide raw 
materials, oversight of territories in the West which are at 
present full of German settlers and capable of absorbing 
more, and more important still the ultimate use of the 
Panama Canal with all that it would mean. Many Americans 
think that this is Germany’s main Colonial objective; one 
thing it certainly is not, and that is the simple return of the 
old German Colonies which could not satisfy German require- 
ments as stated by themselves. Colonial development implies 
always and everywhere a large element of service—and 
beyond question much unrewarded service to the inhabitants. 
A careful examination of German pronouncements reveals the 
startling fact that there appears to be no single modern 
pronouncement which recognises this; nothing in fact but 
the crude exploitation of “vast riches”. Along these lines 
any international solution of Colonial questions will be very 


difficult. 
Joun Harris. 


The Editors desire to express their deep regret at the death of 
an old and valued contributor. 


POLAND UNDER THE SWASTIKA-* 


DEQUATELY to discuss the processes being employed 
Aes by the Nazis in Poland is not easy. Most of 
them are only in their initial stages, some will never come 
to maturity but rather be discarded for fresh ones, while others 
will reach fruition quickly and then disappear. Further, 
what I myself saw, before escaping in November, is now out of 
date, and the scarcity of precise information makes only 
tentative conclusions possible. It is difficult for a Pole to 
write without emotion of what is going on in his country, yet 
only cold analysis can really meet the case. 

What used to be Poland has been divided into four—if we 
count the Jewish Reservation separately five—jurisdictions. 
First come the areas incorporated in the Reich, which include 
some districts known as Russian Poland before the Great War. 
The Reich frontier is now only thirty miles from Warsaw. 
Roughly this means 55,000 sq. miles, with about 9 million 
inhabitants. Nineteen-twentieths of them are Polish. Here 
the worst persecutions are in progress, the Poles being deported 
to make room for Germans from the Baltic Provinces or the 
Reich. Already the forced migrations reach hundreds of 
thousands. Even so, the net result of all this is only a veneer 
of Germanism. 

The second area is the Rump State—central Poland, includ- 
ing Cracow, Warsaw and Lublin. It is known as the General- 
gouvernement, and has Cracow as capital. Only on the east are 
its boundaries fixed; its area is roughly 43,000 sq. miles, andits 
population about 14 million. Its German name Restgebiet 
describes exactly its destiny : it is to play the 7véle of absorb- 
ing the old and the young, unfit for labour in the annexed 
provinces, in particular the Jews, not only Polish, but also 
Austrian and Czech. These Jews are all to be crowded into 
the Lublin reservation, which will thus become a smaller 
ghetto within a larger one. Details are lacking as to how far 
this plan has been advanced. 

The third zone is of course the Soviet, where the social 
theory and practice of U.S.S.R. are being rapidly pushed 
forward. The fourth is small—the city and environs of Vilna, 
which have fallen to Lithuania. These two areas are not 
included in our present study. 

* An address to the Le Play Society. 
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Turning to our analysis of the relations established between 
the victorious Germans and the vanquished Poles, it seems 
best to make use both of personal observations and of recent 
information. The most useful framework in which to picture 
those relations is that of a system of castes. By this the 
sociologist means a form of division into groups or classes, 
with well-restricted connections between them. Noreciprocity 
is permitted. A barrier is set to social contacts, the caste 
favours one group and disqualifies the other. The one is 
superior, the other inferior ; and the norms of behaviour of 
each are sternly regulated. 

In the present case we have on the one hand das Herrenvolk, 
which by victory as well as by inherent race superiority—not 
to mention the title known as Lebensraum—is now destined 
to be the master ; to subjugate all others and remove them if 
necessary from their patrimony ; and to reduce them to the 
level of unprivileged slave labour, to live and work only for 
others. If we look closer, we shall find this working out in 
Poland in an extreme form. Intercourse between the groups 
is forbidden, Germans are to keep Poles at arm’s length. The 
Oberpresident of East Prussia issued decrees early in January 
to this effect. “ Personal relations ” are not permitted with 
prisoners of war. These include sitting at the same table, or 
even in the same room, inviting prisoners to a bar or a 
restaurant or even serving them there, being in their company 
at a church service. But the rules apply just as much to 
civilian Poles also. Posters were stuck on the walls in 
Western Poland: “ Poles must now use theservants’ entrance!”’ 

The caste system insists on a sex taboo between the groups 
involved. Intermarriage is forbidden, and the lower caste is 
deprived of the right to marry at all. This was made clear by 
the Protestant Bishop of Poznan, though I very much doubt 
whether any attempt can be made to enforce it. Irregular 
intercourse between the two castes is severely dealt with, 
amounting in effect to Rassenschande. A German girl of 22 
having “ insulted the honour of a German woman,” was sent to 
prison for six years, and her hair was cut off by the Gaulester. 
On the other hand the exploitation of the “ native’ woman is 
encouraged. I saw a manual of colloquial Polish compiled 
for German troops, in which a whole section was filled with 
expressions making this kind of approach easy. The superior 
caste demands constantly acts of veneration on the part of the 
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vanquished. Posters were put up in many places, bidding all 
Poles uncover their heads in the presence of German officers 
or civilians in authority. Poles are expected to give way on 
the street or on the highway; in Torun and elsewhere the 
pavements were reserved exclusively for the use of the 
conquerors. 

More interesting, however, is the set of positive privileges of a 
purely economic character awarded to the superior class. It 
is a strange trait of the German mentality that abstract and 
mystical concepts like racial superiority are instantly turned 
to prosaic ends. In Poland this means ruthless exploitation. 
National Socialism specialises in translating ideologies into 
material terms. The fine of 1,000 million marks imposed on 
the Jews in Germany for the assassination of vom Rath in 
Paris is the best example. In Poland, superiority gives a 
prior right to purchase all goods, to get them in a larger 
quantity and better quality. This is a great gain in a time of 
general shortage, when ration cards are universal. The markets 
are reserved first of all for German buyers. Only after they 
have been served can Poles make purchases. The same is true 
of the shops, where German soldiers and civilians do not have 
to queue up as do Poles. On the other hand, they make use of 
a privileged position for selling goods to their Polish neigh- 
bours, of course pocketing the profits. 

We thus reach our first conclusion. The caste principle, 
though wrapped up in a picturesque disguise of mythology, is 
meant above all to achieve the exploitation of everything 
Polish. At the same time it has also a secondary function. A 
social standard is created, a social model of a superior order 
meant to attract all non-Germans. This instrument is of 
peculiar value along the western borders where the German 
language is widely known, at least by the older generation. 
The criterion of language is very important. People speaking 
German without an accent will always be more favourably 
treated by the conquerors. Here we see the uses of the special 
category of people known as the Volksdeutsche, who were born 
on what was once Prussian territory and are Germans by race, 
but owing to causes over which they had no control have 
been unfortunately compelled to live among Poles. The loophole 
has been created for these people, provided they speak German, 
to regain their national status. They are offered virtually the 
same social position as is enjoyed by the Reichsdeutsche. 
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There is no doubt that the caste system is so planned as to 
form an incentive to the acceptance of German nationality, 
often enough through the intermediary stage of Volksdeutsche. 

Of course the caste system is a most useful and efficient 
police measure. The Gestapo takes care that the higher-class 
invaders shall not mix too much with the non-German under- 
dog. Such contacts with outsiders might not only produce 
cracks in the structure of the Nazi morale, but eventually 
lead to the weakening of the whole Party organisation. 
German officers in Cracow are discouraged from asking 
directions of any civilians in order to find a street in the city. 

I should like to add a few words about the other side of this 
caste system, the service it is meant to render to the Nazis as 
a community, and the dangers connected therewith. Caste 
seems to satisfy deep urges of the German mentality, but it 
is also useful as an instrument for propaganda. Without dis- 
cussing what is an extremely complex problem, I want only 
to draw attention to the light thrown on it by the fierce 
German propaganda developed in Poland after their victory. 
It contained boasting and bragging as to the overpowering 
might of German arms, and their crushing superiority in the 
face of which neither Polish nor Allied resistance could look 
other than ridiculous. The printed papers would be filled 
with pictures showing destroyed aerodromes, the ruins of 
Warsaw, the triumphs of the victors, etc. The aim was, of 
course, to crush the morale of the nation as a whole and 
destroy isolated points of resistance. 

What struck one was that all this propaganda had far more 
effect on those who brought it than on the Poles for whom it 
was meant. I have seen the soldiers on more than one occasion 
carried away by it, intoxicated by their elation, in a word 
enjoying it all to the full. They were afforded a means of 
constant reassurance which they greatly seemed to need. 
Though kept under guard in a war prisoners’ camp, I was 
neither crushed nor impressed by all this propaganda, but had 
a fine chance of turning the tables on the man who guarded 
me. In conversation I explained to him that the war was not 
over ; on October roth he did not yet know that Germany was 
at war with France and England! I explained that we should 
not return home now, but would all be sent to the Western front ; 
and that the war may last for years. A few days later he had 
this confirmed by the Fihrer himself ; and it was interesting 
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to observe how the grain of doubt planted in this elderly 
member of the Landwehr (in civilian life a quite normal human 
being, a farmer from the Rhineland), not only broke through 
the layer of official propaganda, but grew into a plant that 
disturbed the whole harmony of his convictions. Of course 
my conversations had to be carried on without witnesses, the 
morning buying of cigarettes offering the only good oppor- 
tunity ; but this cannot be an isolated case. The truth is that 
the whole mentality of caste superiority, and the propaganda 
based on it has had little moral effect on the Polish com- 
munity, while it finds itself in conflict with facts and even 
with other main lines of German propaganda. Though aimed 
at the Poles, it seems to be conducted very largely pro domo 
sua. 

We must return to the use of the caste system for purposes 
of economic exploitation. Meant to furnish the Reich with 
resources for carrying on the war, this exploitation is planned 
on two main lines. On the one hand it seeks to reduce the 
consumption of the indigenous population, on the other at 
extracting from the country the limit of its productive possi- 
bilities—both natural resources and human labour. The first 
of these blows falls chiefly on the Polish intelligentsia, while 
the second affects most of all the working classes. Taking 
first the reduction of the level of all consumption, and looking 
at the position of the intelligentsia, we see that this latter is a 
specific product of European society. It includes the educated 
people, maintaining their class consciousness as distinct from 
the peasants or the workers in factories and mines. In Poland 
the intelligentsia were the only consumers’ group which 
approached somewhat closely to the standards of Western 
Europe. It included the whole of the governing classes, the 
professions, and certain parts of the middle class in the towns. 
Typical for an East Central European community is the fact 
that there exists here a relatively strong class consciousness. 
A member of the educated classes, if of peasant origin, con- 
siders himself quite different from anyone else in those classes, 
say a bourgeois; and this sense of difference plays an im- 
portant part in his thinking and general behaviour. The caste 
principle functions as a significant economic measure. 

What has happened to the intelligentsia since the Nazi 
conquest ? Deprived of its former income, very often a state- 
paid salary, it must seek other means of support. Only two 
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openings are left: manual labour, and the petty trading 
which means chiefly selling off one’s possessions. Not every- 
one, however, is fit for manual labour; and the trading 
can only last until the stocks end. From the start there is a 
shortage of goods of all kinds and this can only increase. Even 
if the selling of private possessions produces a brief boom, it 
cannot last long. The result is that most of the intelligentsia 
will either enlist voluntarily or will be drafted for state- 
controlled labour. They will then be carried off to the Reich, 
to what might be called the white slavery of the twentieth 
century. 

The position of the working classes is hardly better. It is 
quite true that during the first few months not many of them 
were unemployed, but this condition is now virtually ended, 
and most of them will be compelled to migrate. This temporary 
period of employment was chiefly due to the fact that most of 
Poland’s heavy industry was not destroyed, thanks to the 
swift progress of the war; and having important stocks of 
raw materials (calculated to keep them going for about three 
months), they offered much more profitable booty to the 
Germans if operated on the spot until these stocks were ex- 
hausted. For a time they were running at full capacity, but 
we know of more and more now closing down, with the 
machinery being dismantled and either transported to Ger- 
many or sold to the Soviets. The workers, of course, are 
helpless, and are at the mercy of those who seek to enrol them 
for the Reich. Exact figures cannot be given as to the number 
of Polish labourers being taken by force to the Reich. Swiss 
papers report an average of two to three trains leaving War- 
saw daily. They estimate the total number, apart from 
300,000 war prisoners already in Germany, at not less than 
1 million workers of both sexes. In addition to these they 
speak of 10,000 skilled workers in the field of metallurgy. 

There is still another factor at work, draining the resources 
of the Polish countryside. I refer to the host of German 
officials of all kinds, taking up various kinds of posts— 
civilian, administrative, economic, etc., both in town and 
country. They are, as a body, little less than parasites meant 
to live at the cost of others. It is for this kind of thing that 
taxes are imposed ; but on top of taxation come the frequent 
and severe fines. These are easily inflicted, cannot be resisted, 


and rob the pockets of the Polish people of such ready cash 
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as they have. The press has already reported the scheme for 
exploitation in agriculture. Bigger farms and estates have 
been placed under “ trustees,” who manage them for the 
Reich. The owner is fortunate if he is allowed to remain on 
his farm, or to retain even a small part of the produce from it. 

It is the position of the peasants as a class which has 
relatively least changed. They may even draw momentary 
advantages from the fact of belonging to the highly indus- 
trialised German Reich. They are likely to obtain better 
prices for all produce, although in view of the general shortage 
of goods they will not be able to buy much with their money. 
As a result they will avoid selling for cash, but will do their 
best to get goods directly in exchange. Though it is forbidden, 
they will try to smuggle to the market town a little wheat or 
rye or flour, for which they can get sugar, soap, salt or paraffin 
oil for lighting. These goods, of course, are also rationed, and 
often cannot be had for cash, but some smuggling is always 
possible. Of course the exploitation system affects the peasant 
as well; and here we are still in the dark as to how far he will 
have to submit to this, and how far he may be able to evade 
it. All his livestock is registered, he is not allowed to sell 
without a permit ; but doubtless he will find ways and means 
to do some “ hoarding”? and both buy and sell behind the 
back of the authorities. 

Of special interest are the social transformations taking 
place inside the peasant class. The German invasion is only 
accentuating a process which is much older, and has roots 
that go far back. Some reference has been made to it already, 
when we spoke of the intelligentsia. In the past it is the latter 
which has constituted the Polish nation. The masses of 
peasantry, over two-thirds of the total population, lived for 
the most part in a state of isolation, and had little share in 
social and political privilege. The last generation has seen a 
great change in this regard. The peasants have woken up 
and come to demand their share in the national life. They 
have demanded not so much economic advantages, e.g. the 
raising of the standard of living, but rather what may be 
summed up in a single word—education. Understood rightly 
this would go far to remove the existing isolationism and to 
introduce the largest single occupational group in the country 
to the privileges of citizenship. The lead has been taken by 
younger men and women of peasant origin, who have passed 
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through school and university and become the champions of 
this important cause. Peasant biographies recently published 
show what great changes have come over village communities 
in general. The field of social studies has been for them the 
channel by which they have achieved class consciousness, and 
this has led them not away from but closer to a truly national 
patriotism. Naturally enough political interest has also played 
its part. It has taken the form of a general opposition to 
aristocracy as a ruling élite, or indeed to any form of semi- 
totalitarian government, incompatible with what the farmer 
regards as true democracy. For the first time in Polish history 
the vast body of rural Poland is being absorbed into the 
national tradition, and itself becoming a carrier of that 
tradition. There is no doubt that the Nazi invasion will help 
this process along as nothing else could. Not only will the 
presence of a foreign ruler not succeed in checking it, but, 
as even Bismarck before his death had reluctantly to admit, 
the invader will find that alongside the landed gentry and the 
clergy, the Polish farmer will prove the hardest possible nut 
to crack. The ordeal is a bitter one, the hardship great. All 
are suffering together, whether in town or country ; but every 
Pole is convinced that they will not.suffer in vain. 
ANDROzEJ WALIGORSKI. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND MAN-POWER. 


HE question is often asked why Germany should be able 

to solve the unemployed problem while we have failed 

even in time of war to absorb such a large proportion of 

idle labour. When Hitler boasts that he has abolished un- 
employment in Germany he does not of course state that much 
of this labour has for years past been engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war on a colossal scale. The aim of the 
Nazis has also been of necessity to make the nation self- 
sufficient; to exclude all goods that can be artificially made 
within their own frontiers. The one word Ersatz suffici- 
ently describes the many substitutes for imported food and 
raw materials. They have not succeeded and certainly never 
hope to succeed in dispensing with all external supplies ; and 
this is shown by their incessant threats and bribes directed to 
the somewhat distraught neutral States. They have, however, 
undoubtedly used their abundant man-power with great 
advantage, and in addition have press-ganged 100,000 Poles, 
compelling them to work for little or no wages, a method 
recently employed also in Czecho-slovakia. The whole of the 
man-power of Germany has been mobilised. Hitler once said 
“our capital is our labour” and we may agree that all labour in 
Germany stands behind his entire economic and military effort. 
With regard to England and Wales the most recent official 
figures, April 15th, show the total of unemployed at 972,695, 
the lowest recorded since December 1920. This does not 
include over 90,000 temporarily unemployed. Even if a 
number are unemployable for some reason or other, there is 
still left this large surplus of men and women who ought to 
be engaged either in the production of goods and food for 
home consumption or manufactured goods for export. Why 
have we not been able to show the same results as Germany ? 
Mainly because we have been on a war footing for so short a 
time compared with that country, yet we are told that there 
is a likelihood, if not a certainty, that Great Britain will be 
needing all the man-power available before the war is over. 
No one would of course include the unemployable or a certain 
hard core of the unemployed who have lost both energy and 
skill and lack the initiative which would enable them to find 
work even where labour is in demand. We may however 
include all such labour as is at present unemployed owing to 
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the dislocation caused by the war, for example the men in the 
building trades, or the miners, or labour that suffers usually 
from seasonal unemployment. We may also include all the 
unemployed who are left derelict in certain parts of the south 
owing to the big shift of movement of trade to the north. At 
present one and a quarter million men are either in the army 
or actually called up for training. If at the end of this year 
an additional million men are under arms this might mean, 
looked at superficially, that the unemployed would be totally 
absorbed. But after making all allowances we probably have 
still about 750,000 to 800,000 who are either idle or are passing 
at the time from one job to another. The improvement in 
the last month has chiefly been in seasonal and outdoor 
trades. We can hardly expect to see a reduction in the metal 
and engineering trades since they are almost fully employed. 
The fact remains that there are many men who need to be 
transferred from slack to busy occupations and who need to 
be trained if the transfer is to be effective. 

If the war effort fails to find them a place some at least could 
be employed in less essential work rather than allow them to be 
a burden on the State and Unemployed Insurance. In addi- 
tion to the temporarily unemployed there must be a very 
large number of unskilled or semi-skilled men who could be 
engaged in the manufacture of goods for export or employed 
in agriculture which is short of labour some 100,000 men and 
women. There are still a very large number of small factories 
and workshops and much machinery and equipment standing 
idle or only half utilised. We are spending enormous sums on 
the war services, certainly over {6,000,000 a day if we include 
the money spent on all kinds of emergency work like A.R.P., 
all of which seems to entail little actual labour and no produc- 
tion of goods. Many critics think that we are not getting an 
adequate return for all this colossal expenditure. In time of 
war men are taken out of normal and wealth-producing 
industries and insufficient effort is made to fit others into the 
occupations left vacant. The truth is that we cannot afford 
to-day to have any unemployed. We should be using all our 
resource not only to meet the needs of the army, navy and 
air forces and supply the wants of the civil population, but all 
the surplus man-power over and above these requirements 
should be turned into productive channels and if possible into 
the manufacture of goods for export. 
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The recent report of the Unemployed Insurance Statutory — 


Committee with its balance of {57,500,000 is a favourable 
sign, but this surplus is in the main a saving effected before 
the war and does not alter the fact that a large army of un- 
employed still remains. The surplus has however had one 
good result. This is the allowance for the first two children of 
unemployed persons which is now to be increased by Is. a 
week so that these two children will now get 4s. each as from 
April 15th. The large sum of {37,000,000 is to be used to pay 
off a part of the Insurance Fund debt, and since the Com- 
mittee expects an increase of unemployment after the war it 
is dificult to quarrel with this decision. 

What then ought to be the aim of the Government here and 
now? It is surely to see to it that all who are at present 
unemployed in any strict sense are trained to take the place 
of the men who will be or are being called up, and to reduce 
the unemployed to the minimum by careful planning of our 
productive resources and man-power. In the building trades 
a considerable percentage of the men last month were idle, 
including bricklayers, masons, carpenters and tilers. Much of 
this unemployment is due to lack of timber. It may be costly 
to import timber for building ; it may be too bulky to make it 
worth while since cargo space is so much in demand. No doubt 
also much of the timber we have is requisitioned by the 
Government for the construction of camps and hutments. 
Builders say the control has been overdone. By the end of 
September last there were five orders issued by the timber 
control and the situation was much confused. The view of the 
writer is that much valuable timber has been wasted in 
A.R.P. work in many parts of the country where elaborate 
protection was unnecessary, but even supposing that the 
Government has a good use for nearly all the timber that can 
be imported, it does not follow that there are no other alter- 
natives or that the building trades should be so idle. Germany 
often finds substitutes when imports are unavailable, and we 
have concrete and brick almost without limit, so that it 
should not be impossible to employ at least a proportion of 
those who are unemployed in the building trades. Some of 
these men are above the age likely to be required in the 
services for many months to come if at all. A place should be 
found for them in some useful work. We have perhaps called 
up too many key men in the skilled trades and lack of key 
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men may mean inability to employ the unskilled or semi- 
skilled. Great care should be taken to employ skilled men on 
skilled jobs and so to utilise existing machinery to the fullest 
possible extent. 

The Ministry of Supply has taken an essential step in the 
right direction. It has ordered a census of labour in the 
engineering, motor and aircraft trades together with the ship- 
building and ship-repairing industries. We shall then know 
the number of workpeople skilled or unskilled engaged on 
Government work, or export work and work for the home 
market in these industries. Every firm small or great is 
required to fill up the necessary forms and the result should 
give us some idea of the man-power of these trades. It 
will enable the Government to allocate labour so as to get 
the right proportion of skilled to unskilled and so secure a 
planned use of all available labour. Mobility is of first-rate 
importance. When it is discovered that more skilled men are 
required in any craft the opportunity must be seized to train 
such men as speedily as possible and place them at any cost 
where they are needed. There are still a considerable number 
of shipyards standing empty, the slips unfilled for lack of 
orders. The call is for more merchant ships to replace those 
we have already lost, especially for cargo vessels with the latest 
equipment and fast enough to speed up the convoy system. 
We have already lost a large tonnage and no doubt shall lose 
more in the future. It seems to be important that these gaps 
in our shipbuilding industry should be filled even though 
Norwegian and Danish and Dutch ships should be at our 
disposal. It may be argued, why try to find work for these 
unemployed, if in a year’s time or less owing to the demand 
of our fighting services they will be all called up. The answer 
is first of all that many of these men owing to age may not be 
required even in twelve months’ time, and some at least 
should be employed at home since not a single skilled man can 
be spared in this day of scientific equipment. 

The war will be won not merely by the large number of men 
in the armies, nor even by our well-equipped navy and air 
force, but by the utmost use of our man- and woman-power 
whether at home or abroad. Every able-bodied man and 
woman should have his or her allotted task and every 
endeavour should be made to see that no important element 
in our national life is neglected. The fact that our armies are 
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largely mechanised may mean in the end fewer soldiers at the 
front and more work in the factory and workshop to maintain 
the necessary supplies of-tanks and armoured cars, of shells 
and guns and all the equipment of modern warfare. 

No doubt the tide of unemployment is on the ebb, After 
the interruptions to outdoor work caused by the weather 
which increased the number of unemployed, we are beginning 
to see the effect of the removal from the industrial to the 
fighting army of another 500,000 men. We have also to 
remember that the revenue figures for the year show an excess 
of seventy million pounds over last autumn’s estimates. 
There is a very close connection between Government finance 
and employment and especially so under war conditions. The 
figures seem to show that the transition from peace- to war- 
time activity—always a painful operation—is gradually 
achieving success. The danger is as in the last war that we 
may be drawn into that vicious spiral of inflation when prices 
rise and wages follow prices. It is inevitable that normal 
business must to some extent suffer and consequently the 
revenue from such industry, but it is also true that all war 
industries are taxed by the Chancellor and the export trades 
are being encouraged to expand, thus absorbing a proportion 
of the unemployed. No doubt the civilian consumption of 
luxuries must be reduced but not too suddenly. We must see 
our way to absorb some at least of those still unemployed 
before we attempt to transfer all labour to absolute neces- 
sities. It is no easy task and requires clear judgment if we are 
to assess rightly the pace of the transfer. The Government is 
compelled to damp down private consumption but if this 
takes place too soon there is the risk of further unemployment 
and if too late we are sure to see the beginning of the reckless 
spirit so noticeable in the last war. For the moment, as the 
unemployment figures show, as well as the revenue returns, the 
first alternative has been chosen and hence the rather caustic 
and to some extent justifiable criticism of the Government. 

The acid test of its success will be whether the unemploy- 
ment ebbs or flows, whether the trend of employment is up or 
down. By the autumn there should be no unemployed. All 
who are not called up and enlisted in the fighting forces of this 
nation should be engaged in war industries or in manufacture 
of goods for export so as to give us currency abroad and 
therefore food and raw materials. For the remainder there is 
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the usual work of the nation which must go on, otherwise 
heavy and necessary taxation cannot be met. Such work must 
therefore be regarded as part of our war effort. 

The contrast between peace- and war-time unemployment 
is so great that comparison is almost useless. In peace time 
we are accustomed to the dislocation in industry due to 
changes in fashion or the introduction of new methods or new 
commodities. A bad harvest may make all the difference in 
some years to the percentage of the unemployed, while 
seasonal employment in certain trades is accepted as unavoid- 
able. There always will be in peace time a certain amount of 
unemployment which is due to the mistakes made in produc- 
tion. At one time employers or manufacturers may over- 
produce because they have no exact knowledge of what their 
competitors are doing in the same field. This is followed by 
underproduction due to the drop in prices and to the inability 
to get rid of old stock. If we spread unemployment over a 
period of years in normal times the average unemployment is 
not very great, the percentage being between five or six, but 
a war destroys the balance that exchange of goods usually 
produces. Very long periods of peace in industry are therefore 
periods of prosperity, although this does not mean that you 
avoid the trade cycle. But the outbreak of war, especially a 
long and costly war, means such dislocation in industry that 
it takes a generation to restore equilibrium in the markets. 
The last war, like the present, involved a huge expenditure 
on war service and munitions and therefore the diversion of 
resources, of men and machinery from peace-time production. 
It is difficult to say how large a proportion of the economic 
resources of the country are absorbed by the necessity for 
meeting the demands of the army, navy and air force, but 
probably not less than about half the man-power of the 
nation is engaged in supplying the needs of the services. We 
know from past experience how difficult the task of getting 
back to normality. Asa matter of fact we have never got back 
to that position. | 

During a world war we naturally expect that international 
trade will be greatly diminished but in the peace following the 
last war we discovered that international trade was so dis- 
organised from a variety of causes that the whole world 
suffered together with the belligerent States. When once the 
demand for munitions came to an end the country found 
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itself faced with the problem of production of goods and 
manufactures greatly in excess of the capacity of the world to 
absorb. Even before the present war the dislocation of 
industry and commerce was very marked ; prices fluctuated 
to such an extent as to bring about not only a redistribution 
of national income in our country but in most countries. 


Currencies collapsed and unemployment increased owing to ~ 


the difficulties confronting the process of exchange and the 
disturbance of the balance in the world between agriculture 
and industry. The first three or four months of the present 
war intensified the degree of unemployment in the distributive 
trades as also in building and furniture making. The only 
remedy is the absorption of these unemployed in the army or 
other industries. The problem we shall have to face is whether 
anything can be done when this war comes to an end to 
redress the condition of unstable equilibrium which will then 
exist, to restore the balance between agriculture and industry 
and to find employment for those tens of thousands who will 
be idle when peace falls like a guillotine on war production. 
It is perhaps unwise to speculate, since we are without any 
knowledge of how long the war will last, what will be the 
extent of the expenditure involved and what changes in 
industry are likely to take place. One thing is quite certain 
and that is that sooner or later we shall be confronted, 
although not necessarily at once, with so severe a depression 
that it will have its reactions throughout the world and the 
cumulative effect of this depression will be debts so heavy as 
to be almost unbearable, and a state of insolvency in nearly 
all the countries that have been closely allied to the belliger- 
ents. We can only hope that in Great Britain at all events the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, although only a palliative, 
may lessen the hardship that must be felt by the unemployed 
and that gradually people will begin to recognise that stocks 
must be replaced, that costs must be reduced, that consumers 
must be encouraged to consume by a reduction in prices if 
necessary and that industry may be able to adapt itself to a 
condition of things which has certainly never been witnessed 
in this country for over a century. 


Percy ALpEN. 


Pe ted 


GERMANY’S FIRST COLONY. 


E look on Hitler as the tool of God’s providence. 
We thank him for having freed us. We can hardly 
imagine our State without him.” The speaker is 
not Konrad Henlein, Artur Seyss-Inquart or Karl Hermann 
Frank. It is the Slovak deputy Ferentik, speaking in the 
Slovak parliament on March 13th. How far does this slobber- 
ing servility represent Slovak feelings towards Germany ? 
How much is due to fear, how much to sympathy? What is 
the reality behind the so-called independence of Slovakia ? 

Slovakia is vastly important to Germany. First, as a store 
of raw materials. In a normal year she produces 44 million 
cubic metres of timber, besides 3,650,000 railway sleepers, 
and since the war this output has been doubled—for “ ex- 
port ” to the Reich. She has iron, lignite, antimony, naphtha, 
gold, silver and salt; wheat, rye and barley; cattle and 
leather. Her 2} million inhabitants are a comforting reservoir 
of cheap labour, which can be used at home or transported to 
Germany: the Slovak Government agreed to send §5,000 
men to Germany last year, and there are at this moment at 
least 60,000 Slovaks at work in German farms and factories. 
Slovakia can be used to pile up further foreign debts in 
neutral countries, or to negotiate favourable new trade 
treaties with them. A few weeks ago Slovakia concluded a 
new treaty with Jugoslavia, by which she imports 40 wagons 
of pigs, 22 wagons of pork fat and 12 wagons of bacon every 
month. These go to Germany. 

Politically, also, Slovakia is useful to Germany. Germany 
is holding out the “ independence ” of Slovakia as an alluring 
ideal in separatist propaganda directed to the minorities of 
south-eastern Europe—especially to the Croats, who are the 
most easily tempted. And the Germans can always use 
Slovakia as a bargaining counter: they can hand her over to 
Russia or Italy, or even Hungary, in exchange for concessions, 
or they can use her to threaten Hungary as they threatened 
Russia and Poland through Carpatho-Ukraine. As for 
Slovakia’s strategic importance, she was essential to the 
campaign against Poland; she is essential for any drive to 
the south or south-east. In consequence of Munich and the 
Ides of March the Germans held Poland half encircled, and 
could capture Krakow within five days. Now they could 
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move just as swiftly on Hungary. They hold the Danube 
bridge-head at Bratislava, the Vah valley, and the east-west 
railway across Slovakia. Troops centred on PreSov could be 
on the Roumanian frontier in not many hours. 

Hitler (so Ferentik said) “freed” Slovakia. Slovakia is 
paying for her “freedom,” and paying heavily. German 
control of her economy is complete and ruthless, and her 
economic situation now is woeful. There is a shortage of 
everything, and what little there is is prohibitively expensive. 
For some weeks past the Bratislava radio has been broad- 
casting in German market reports which proclaim that a 
couple of wagons of soap have arrived, or that there is a little 
coal in Bratislava again, or that fruit and vegetable prices 
have dropped by § per cent. On February 28th, for instance, 
listeners were told that : 


Several wagons with lentils from Roumania have arrived. The 
lentils are not of the best quality. The price of one kilogram is 
1o crowns. Lately we have noticed a shortage of rice, but this 
will soon be removed, as several wagons of rice are on the way 
from Italy... . Eggs were not supplied to Bratislava, so that for 
several days you literally could not get any unless you paid 
usurious prices. The price was officially fixed in Bratislava at 
©:go crowns each, but in the country the price was not fixed, and 
over one crown for an egg was paid there. 


In February and March the price of indifferent soap in 
Bratislava was 15-16 crowns per kilogram—exactly twice 
the price of the best quality soap under the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Poor butter cost 18-20 crowns a kilogram, where 
in 1938 it had cost 9-12 crowns. Fat cost 20 crowns a kilo- 
gram, a rise of over 50 per cent. There were no shoes to be 
bought in the land of Bat’a, no clothing, although Brno and 
Prostejov used to clothe half central Europe; no textiles, 
no woollen goods, practically no coal. On August 18th last 
year the Government newspaper, Slovak, had proudly 
declared that the existing supply of rice was enough to 
provide for the whole Slovak market ; this was due chiefly 
to the trade agreement with Italy, but also to the German- 
Slovak clearing, which was supposed to secure the export of 
a “certain quantity” of rice from Germany to Slovakia. 
But on February 21st Slovdk, in an article headed “ Do we 
need rice?”’, called upon the Slovaks to be more economical 
in their consumption of rice and to replace it with barley rice. 
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At the same time, crops are in danger because of the 
shortage of seed, especially in the sugar beet and clover 
districts. Clover seed, which until “ independence ” was 
grown and tested by the Agricultural Scientific Institute, is 
now sold without any guarantee at twice the 1938 price. 
Shamrock, which used to cost 1,000-1,200 crowns per 100 
kilograms, now costs 2,500-3,000 crowns. Beet, pea, lentil, 
flax and hemp seed has also risen sharply. The sowing plan 
is fixed by Germany, without the slightest consideration for 
Slovakia’s needs. 

Slovakia, in fact, is being systematically and _pitilessly 
plundered. Whilst the native Slovak sawmills and cellulose 
factories are at a standstill for lack of raw material, while 
wood cannot even be got for heating houses, Slovakia’s 
timber is being cut and exported to Germany so fast that 
within five years, at most, the country will be completely 
stripped and its forests ruined for centuries. The Slovak iron 
and steel industry is unemployed, because the whole of 
Slovakia’s iron production is needed by Germany. There is 
scarcely any coal in Bratislava, although in February the 
Slovak Government proudly announced that it had con- 
cluded an agreement with Germany by which 80,000 tons of 
coal and 20,000 tons of coke would be delivered every month 
from the Karvinna district, from which Slovakia’s coal came 
in the days of the Republic. But the 200 kilometres of rail- 
way through the Jablunka Pass and the Vah Valley are in 
such an appalling state of repair that the transport of 10,000 
wagons of coal is out of the question. As for petrol, it costs 
from 4°10 crowns to § crowns a litre, and is scarcely to be 
found. Slovakia has modern refineries which used to run on 
oil imported from Roumania. This has now practically 
stopped, partly because of the difficulties of transport, but 
chiefly because Roumania is bound to deliver first to Ger- 
many and then to the Allies, and Slovakia’s needs are never 
likely to be taken into account. 

For all those who cannot or will not help themselves by 
graft, corruption, pillage, profiteering or treachery, or who 
are not of the superior German race—that is, for at least 
three-quarters of the population—life is a desperate struggle. 
While prices rise, wages fall and social services are cut down 
or disappear altogether. The average wage in Bratislava in 
November last year was 28 crowns a shift. A Slovak workman 
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had to work six shifts to buy a pair of shoes, where in 
the days of Bat’a he had had to work one. Miners, according 
to the Slovak deputy Mora, are earning 29-80 crowns a shift 
—8 per cent. less than in 1938, with at least a 200 per cent. 
increase in prices to face. Factories running on short time 
pay the same wage per shift as before, so that a workman’s 
pay may suddenly be halved or quartered. The unemployed 
receive no help, except from a highly suspect and vastly 
inefficient Winterbilfe aping the German model; and Brati- 
slava has just reduced the sum for social work in its municipal 
budget by nearly 20 per cent. “ By our work we remove the 
slave spirit and replace it by the spirit of a free people.”* 
Financially, Slovakia, poor and weak, is at Germany’s 
mercy. According to the last report of the Slovak National 
Bank (December 3Ist, 1939) it has paid to the families of 
Slovaks working in Germany 100 million crowns. Germany 
has sent the National Bank a note saying that it recognises 
the debt and that it will be paid after the war! Medricky, the 
Slovak Minister of Economy, declared cheerfully in a speech 
in March that “ Slovakia is able to export 70-80,000 head of 
cattle a year. We are living, however, in such times that the 
price of the exported goods is paid to the buyer through 
clearing accounts, and our farmers have therefore to wait for 
their money eight months or even more.” This was small 
comfort for the revolting farmers, who are still waiting to be 
paid for their cattle and grain. Slovakia’s claims against 
Germany and the Protectorate—Germany imports lavishly 
through the Protectorate, though the Protectorate naturally 
never sees the imports—amount, according to Medricky, to 
1,000 million crowns—two-thirds of the total Slovak budget. 
If, how and when this is to be liquidated even the most 
sanguine or slavish Slovak Minister does not care to say. 
The present Slovak Government has no virtues and few 
defenders. It is inefficient, weak, craven, corrupt and hope- 
lessly divided. On one side stand the “ moderates ” 
(“‘ moderate ” only in the sense in which it is usually applied 
to General Goering or Dr. Schacht), headed by the President, 
Tiso, a vain, weak and silly man; on the other side, the out- 
and-out gangsters and German helots, led by Sano Mach, the 
chief of the Hlinka Guards and head of propaganda. The 
Prime Minister, Tuka, seems to be trying to blot out his 
* Minister Durgansky in a speech on March roth. 
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the Minister of Home and Foreign Affairs, Duréansky, swims 
tirelessly from one camp to the other. For several months 
past Mach has been intriguing to get possession of the 
Ministry of the Interior, which would give him control not 
only of the Hlinka Guards—who are armed with daggers and 
revolvers, but untrained, cowardly and unreliable—but of 
the army, the gendarmerie and the police. To do this he 
needed German backing, and at the beginning of March he 
paid a State visit, with much pomp, to Berlin, rightly remark- 
ing in an interview that “if we do not help ourselves, not 
even God will help us.” In Berlin he promised, in return for 
German support, to prepare the Slovaks for the inclusion of 
the Slovak army within the German, and its appearance 
against the Allies; for an increased number of Germans in 
the Slovak administration, and a heightened economic ex- 
ploitation. Unfortunately his plans went wrong. When he 
returned to Bratislava he asked for an audience of Tiso, and 
in the presence of the Prime Minister demanded that the 
Slovak Parliament, an institution which did not correspond 
with Slovakia’s changed circumstances, should be abolished. 
Tiso refused. Mach handed him his resignation as chief of 
propaganda. Tiso accepted it. As soon as Mach had left the 
Palace Tiso gave orders to the army to prevent any attempt 
at a putsch, and within a few hours Mach’s preparations were 
baulked. Mach, seeing that the situation was hopeless, 
appealed to the German Minister in Bratislava. The German 
Minister advised him to withdraw his resignation ;_ he tele- 
phoned to Tiso saying that he wished to do so, and would 
consider the affair closed! 

Of course, none of this little intrigue remained secret, and 
the Slovak people, already angered and embittered by 
Germany’s economic exploitation, were furious. In one town, 
for instance, the people refused to sweep snow from the roads 
to make them ready for the passage of German artillery ; and 
more than 700 citizens of that town have been charged under 
the law for the defence of the Republic. But the Slovak 
Government is quite unable to stop these demonstrations, 
even though Germans have been called in to act as “ super- 
visors ”’ of the tribunals. 

The feebleness and inefficiency of the administration is a 
byword. Germans, either from the Reich or from Slovakia 
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itself, do not trouble to hide their contempt for it. The 
National Socialist press of Slovakia recently published a 
declaration by Karmaiin, the local Fiihrer, that Germans of 
Slovakia serving in the Slovak army will not fight for Slovakia 
against any State that is not at war with the German Reich. 
What does this mean? If Slovakia is again attacked by 
Hungary, the Germans will sit by with their arms crossed ? 
Again, the German broadcasts from Bratislava, which are 
run by the Nazi party of the local Germans, constantly attack 
the Slovak Government for its fumbling incompetence. On 
March z2oth, for instance, it attacked the Milk Syndicate : 


We have been having the Milk Syndicate for a long time now, 
but in spite of this we have been unable to obtain butter for several 
days. The Milk Syndicate took measures which were said to 
prejudice the producer. But those measures prejudice the con- 
sumer as well. This is proved by the butter famine we are ex- 
periencing just now. Slovakia always used to import butter during 
the spring from Denmark and Hungary. This is known to any 
child in the street, but it seems to be unknown to the gentlemen 
in the Syndicate, though they are in a monopoly. We hope that 
this reminder will help the gentlemen in the Milk Syndicate to do 
everything in their power, so that sufficient butter shall be secured 
for the Easter holidays. 


This attack is only one of many. 

Amongst the Slovaks themselves criticism and contempt, 
though of course less open, are not less strong. Everyone 
knows that Istvancin, head of the transport section of the 
Hlinka Guard, has been arrested for stealing 24 million 
crowns of State money ; that Duréansky’s three days’ visit 
to Berlin in March 1939 cost 80,000 crowns; that the 
President of the Slovak Parliament, Sokol, who has never 
been a lawyer, was appointed public attorney in Banska 
Bystrica, where he makes nearly a million crowns a year. 
Everyone knows that the Slovak Legionaries’ leader, Dr. 
Ivan Markovi¢, has just died in the concentration camp at 
Buchenwald, to which he was sent at Tuka’s express demand ; 
everyone knows that the Social Democratic Senator, Zimak, 
died after his imprisonment in the concentration camp at 
Jihlava. The growing feeling against the régime is shown by 
a series of sunshine articles which appeared in Slovak during 
January, and by the mixture of polemics, exhortations, 
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commands, reprimands and soothing syrup broadcast by the 
Bratislava radio. On January 24th Slovdk declared : 

Nothing has changed in Slovakia but people. Those who spread 
enthusiasm and were burning for the Slovak programme are now 
like frost—they spread cold ; instead of being cheerful they damp 
down everything and croak like ravens. He who does not spread 
enthusiasm and optimism, and does not know how to advise, let 
him at least know that his silence is as valuable to us as gold, or 
even as real diamonds. 


How far has grumbling discontent crystallised into organ- 
ised opposition? It is quite certain that the opposition is 
exceedingly widespread, that it includes many moderate 
Populists, the whole of the so-called Sidor group—support of 
Sidor being the only form of open opposition that the Govern- 
ment allows—and many Catholic priests who go in fear of the 
Vatican; practically the whole Evangelical Community, 
which in spite of threats and cajolements has refused to join 
the Hiinka Guard; many former Agrarians and Social 
Democrats ; and many army officers. The Slovak Ministry 
of National Defence has twice recently (February 5th and 
March 22nd) broadcast a warning that : 

All officers and non-commissioned officers who did not yet 
register must do so by March 3oth at the latest at the nearest 
garrison. Those who do not report will not be recognised in their 
ranks as officers. 

This shows plainly that there has been a serious number of 
desertions. 

The Slovaks, in fact, after one year of “ independence,” 
realise that they have been deceived and exploited, that their 
country, led by fools and scoundrels, has become simply a 
German colony. They hate the Germans. They hate the 
Hungarians. The intelligentsia, which has no respect for Tiso, 
Mach or Tuka, is preparing the ground for a new collaboration 
between Slovaks and Czechs, while the ordinary people 
openly declare that the good old times of the Republic will 
return again. The present Slovak leaders know that the 
nation is not behind them, and are trying frantically to plant 
a foot in the other camp—with the Czechoslovak National 
Committee. They say privately, and let it be said, that they 
do not oppose collaboration with the Czechs, but that they 
have their own ideas as to how it should be carried out. 

Joan GRIFFIN. 


THE RT. HON. GEORGE N. BARNES, 
PH Cobh 


AN APPRECIATION 


HAVE just returned from George Barnes’ funeral. It was 

a very simple one and there were few people present. At 

the age of 81 he passed away peacefully, although his 
health had been indifferent for a long time and for many years 
he had been the victim of insomnia. When the end came, one 
could not help remembering Lindsay Gordon’s lines : 


When our work is done, ’tis best 
Brother, best that we should go: 
Draw the curtain, close my eyes 
I am weary, lay me low. 


George Barnes is dead, but his work will live, and his example 
will never be forgotten. He was one of those who may be 
described as the salt of the earth, because although he was a 
man of action and occupied most responsible positions, he 
never lost sight of his ideals. In the old days before the last 
war, he won the esteem of his colleagues, irrespective of Party, 
in the House of Commons. When he rose from his corner seat 
below the gangway, the House rapidly filled, because his 
speeches were always impressive and overflowed with sound 
common sense. Whatever the subject was, he brought to bear 
upon it his independent judgment: he could always see both 
sides and he possessed a persuasive eloquence which often 
carried conviction even to the unwilling hearts of his opponents. 

Barnes started his career as an apprentice in an engineering 
works at Dundee. He soon developed into a keen Trade 
Unionist and eventually became General Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In this position not only 
did he win the confidence of the members of the Society, but 
also the respect of the employers. His transparent honesty, 
his unfailing courtesy and tact impressed everyone with whom 
he came into contact. His belief in the righteousness of the 
cause he espoused, combined with his moderation and sense 
of humour, enabled him to win many battles without a fight. 
He had no use for coercion, nor did he brandish the strike 
weapon. On the contrary, he was a firm believer in the victory 
of reason over force, and if negotiation and conciliation failed, 
he was an ardent advocate of arbitration, not only in industrial 
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but also in international disputes. Moreover, with a rare 
courage he practised what he preached, even though on 
occasions his advice and actions were not popular with the 
extremists in his own organisation. However, the results of 
his moderation and common sense were reflected in the ever- 
increasing influence and prosperity of the Amalgamated 
Society and its members. After all, it is results which prove 
the fitness or otherwise of the leader, and whereas in other 
industries, devastated by strikes and lock-outs, the still small 
voice of reason had been suppressed by acrimonious strife, 
George Barnes could point to increased wages and improved 
conditions won by processes of argument and arbitration, 
backed by honesty of purpose and goodwill. 

But it was not only in the Trade Union field that George 
won his spurs. He was a devoted disciple of Robert Owen, 
and for many years played a leading part in the Co-operative 
Movement. Eventually he became a director of the Co- 
operative Printing Society and Chairman of its London 
Branch. I have already alluded to George Barnes’s achieve- 
ments in the Parliamentary arena. In 1916 he was invited to 
join the Coalition Government as the first Minister of Pensions, 
and later he became one of the most indefatigable Ministers 
Without Portfolio of the War Cabinet which Mr. Lloyd George 
had created to ensure the active prosecution of the War. 

The ideas which he championed in the industrial sphere 
naturally led him into the Peace Movement, to which perhaps 
he has made the greatest contribution in our day and genera- 
tion. But there was nothing namby-pamby about his ideas 
of peace, and how to secure it. He always insisted that peace 
must be based, not upon disarmament, but upon justice ; in 
other words, that force should be the servant of law and not 
the law-giver. He never suggested that force and armaments 
could be dispensed with. On the contrary, he firmly believed 
in the substitution of co-operative for competitive armaments, 
which would enable force to be used exclusively for policing 
purposes—to protect law-abiding nations and prevent aggres- 
sion. 

At the Plenary Assembly of the Peace Conference at Paris, 
when the provisions of the Covenant were being discussed, 
he had the courage to get up and say so. This is what he said : 

I am afraid that when the time comes for the enforcement of 
decrees, if ever it does come, which God forbid, there may be delay 
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and confusion on the part of the League. What I am afraid of is 
that an aggressive nation might again try to break through, and 
win its way to its object before the forces of mankind can be 
mobilised against it. Therefore, I should have been glad to have 
seen some provision for the nucleus of an international force which 
would have been ready to strike against an aggressive nation. 


If George had been listened to then, if he had been supported 
by his British colleagues, who knows ?—perhaps to-day we 
should not find ourselves in the throes of another Armageddon. 
As the President of the League to Abolish War and the Inter- 
national Section of the New Commonwealth, he fought hard 
for his conception of justice—arbitration, an Equity Tribunal, 
and sanctions, an International Police Force—until the day of 
his death. 

George Barnes was one of the British signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles. In this Treaty was incorporated the 
International Labour Office, perhaps his most successful 
and greatest achievement. It was sponsored by Barnes and 
Albert Thomas, who must be regarded as the joint founders of 
this institution. It is indeed fitting that his portrait hangs 
upon the walls of the I.L.O. Library at Geneva. 

We have said farewell to a man who deserves well of 
Britain. All through his life he fought for his ideals—never 
for himself. He was animated by love for his country, which 
did not exclude allegiance to the eternal principles of justice 
and loyalty to humanity as a whole. He sought no honours, 
he amassed no fortune. Unselfish devotion to duty was his 
watchword. A lovable disposition, a sturdy independence, un- 
flinching courage and a keen sense of humour were the key- 
notes of his character, backed by an exhaustive fund of know- 
ledge and practical experience. In fair and foul weather he 
was always a true friend whose word was his bond. He has 
bequeathed a noble example to the youth of our country, as 
indeed to all of us. Let us cherish his memory. Britain will 
never perish, humanity will not be submerged, so long as men 
of the calibre and stature of George Barnes make their 
appearance amongst us. 


April 25th, 1940. Davies. 


= 


TWO INDIAS. 
HE Lahore session of the All-India Moslem League had 


two immediate effects. It stimulated resistance by 

Indian minorities, especially Mohammedans, to the 
communal authoritarianism (as they call it) of Congress hege- 
mony ; and it revived interest in the Pakistan scheme for the 
division of India into two independent Dominions. Here in 
England we have had much criticism of the Pakistan idea, 
but no adequate explanation of it. It is mentioned so vaguely 
as an “ Indian Ulster ” that very few people can give it with 
understanding the treatment it merits—to be damned as a 
nightmare, tolerated as an academic dream, or entertained 
as a pis aller to mitigate communal difficulties when other 
expedients have failed. If we are doomed to argue about it, 
for or against, we had better try to see exactly what it is. 

The Indian Statutory (Simon) Commission and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reform put the premises 
concisely in their study of the communal problem. “ Differ- 
ences of race, a different system of law, and the absence of 
inter-marriage, constitute ... a basic opposition manifesting 
itself at every turn in social custom and economic competi- 
tion.” ‘‘ They (the Hindus and Moslems) may be said to 
represent two distinct and separate civilisations.” Mr. Jinnah 
said much the same in his presidential speech to the Moslem 
League on Good Friday. His inference seems to be that some 
partition of India may become the only means of satisfying 
the legitimate hopes of Hindu and Moslem alike, and of giving 
each community a form of self-government appropriate to its 
distinctive traits. In this he is supported by others, not 
Mohammedans only, who reject the obstructionist doctrine 
that India cannot or must not be emancipated completely 
except as a single geographical polity, one huge compound of 
federated units. If, they say, we cannot agree among our- 
selves on terms for our advance hand-in-hand to freedom 
under a single responsible Government, let the Hindu nation 
and the Moslem nation go ahead as well as they canseparately; 
don’t hold us back together just because we quarrel. 

Hence the Pakistan scheme—the oldest and least fissiparous 
of several efforts by different authors to re-draw the map. 
Taking numbers-cum-vigour as the yardstick, it assumes 
with obvious reason that Indian Mohammedanism is most 
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conspicuously concentrated, most virile and self-contained, in 
the bloc of contiguous territories comprising the Punjab, 
Kashmir, the North-West Frontier Province and Agencies, 
Sind, Baluchistan, Khairpur and Bahawalpur. These 
seven components would make up Pakistan, with a Federal or 
Dominion capital at Lahore and a growing air- and sea-port 
at Karachi. It would have an area roughly seventy-five times 
the size of Ulster and approximately equal to Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Albania, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Lithuania and Eire combined. It would contain as many 
people as Albania, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Lithuania and 
Switzerland together. (None of these countries is usually 
considered, except by Germany, too small to deserve an 
independent sovereignty.) But that disposes only of a quarter 
of India and less than a tenth of her population. The rest of 
her, constituting a separate Dominion of Hindustan, would still 
have nearly three times as many people as any other nation 
in the world except China, and would be the seventh largest 
in area. Calcutta, Lucknow or Madras might be its capital. 

These calculations take account of an ancillary proposal. 
Each of the two Dominions might have a Governor-General. 
For the discharge of its Commonwealth responsibilities— 
always limited, and often an expression of sentiment only— 
the Crown would still be represented by a Viceroy seated at 
Delhi. The Delhi enclave to-day is very small, and at least 
one of the plans published in India suggests it might incor- 
porate parts of the Amballa and Jullundur Divisions of the 
Punjab. In both of these adjoining Divisions—contiguous 
partly with Delhi, partly with the United Provinces—Hindus 
and Sikhs together are a substantial and robust majority. 
They might be restive in a Pakistan under Moslem control, 
and the Pakistan Government uncomfortable with them ; 
and their separation would avoid the difficulty of letting 
Patiala and other Sikh statelets stand as islands in Pakistan 
territory. The Delhi enclave, thus enlarged, would have an 
area and population just about twice the size of Switzerland’s, 
and might be a useful buffer between the two great Dominions 
on their strategic border. In its strictly domestic affairs it 
could be a condominium administered by the Viceroy, its own 
representatives, and nominees of the Hindustan and Pakistan 
Central Governments. 


In this same authority, too, would vest control of India’s 
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continental defence—her Navy, Air Force and the greater 
part of her Army—and perhaps the Customs Revenue 
required to pay for them. Pakistan and Hindustan each 
would want a small army for internal security, but the 
pooling of first-line troops under Delhi’s neutral though 
representative command would guarantee each against 
assault by the other. There are very obvious flaws in the idea. 
Its supporters think, rightly or wrongly, that they have 
answers at least to some of them. 

(1) A third of all the Indian Mohammedans live in Bengal, 
several hundred miles from the nearest point in Pakistan, and 
are the Presidency’s majority community. If they are to be 
forgotten, or reckoned as Hindustanis, what becomes of the 
plan’s main purpose? It is argued none the less that the 
comments already quoted from two reports to Parliament are 
true more especially of the difference between Pakistan and 
Hindustan—that the test of numbers-cum-vigour holds good. 
It is the distinguishing characteristics of Hindustan and 
Pakistan that would be most likely to aggravate serious 
conflict if a single Federal Parliament, with a large majority 
from the one dominating a minority from the other, were 
obtrusive over the whole of India. The Bengal Mohammedan 
has more in common with his Hindu neighbours than the 
Punjabi Hindu with the Madrasi Hindu. For these reasons, 
and also because Europeans hold the balance of power in the 
Bengal legislature, the Presidency should be able (it is said) 
to muddle along as an integral part of Hindustan. If not, it 
is invited either to detach itself with a constitution similar to 
Burma’s, or to let its districts east of the Brahmaputra 
become a self-governing colony of Pakistan or the Delhi 
condominium. Rather a cavalier dismissal. 

(2) Kashmir—in area a big part of Pakistan, though its 
population is small—is a Hindu State inasmuch as its ruling 
dynasty is Hindu. But nearly go per cent. of its oppressed 
people are Moslem, and democracy of some sort 1s a motive 
of the whole scheme. Hyderabad, where a Moslem dynasty 
rules a big Hindu majority, is expected to federate with 
Hindustan, so why not Kashmir with Pakistan? This argu- 
ment may be less repugnant to a timid Political Department 
than the suggestion that the Maharaja of Kashmir should 
exchange thrones with the Moslem ruler of a Hindu majority 
in Bhopal. 

VoL. CLVII. 45 
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(3) The scheme cannot kill the communal problem : there 
would be minorities scattered about in both Dominions. In 
round figures, Pakistan would have 25 million Moslems to 
6 million Hindus and/or Sikhs: Hindustan would have 
255 million Hindus to 554 million Moslems if it included 
Bengal, or otherwise 233 to 274. Yet the suggested partition 
is defended as the least impracticable means of signifying 
India’s great religio-racial division in politico-geographical 
terms: as the only way of giving each community a govern- 
mental system it can approve of. Thus gratified (it is argued) 
they should have less quarrel with their minorities ; and the 
minority in one Dominion would be hostage for the good 
behaviour of its co-religionists in the other. Hideous thought ; 
but the existing Constitution, or any other seriously con- 
templated, must create a similar condition in autonomous 
provinces. Mohammedans all over India observed a special 
day of thanksgiving for escape from Congress rule when the 
Congress Ministries had retroceded their duties to British 
officials. They say that under an All-India Federal Govern- 
ment and Parliament the Mohammedans, both outside and 
inside their own special provinces, would be hostages to 
Hindu fortune. They resist their subjection to a Hindu 
majority just as the Jews in Palestine dislike the idea of 
majority rule by the Arabs—and India, about 180 times 
larger, lends itself better to partition plans. Hence the 
Pakistan idea is favoured by Jinnah and other Moslems in 
Hindu provinces where it cannot directly benefit them. 

(4) Could Pakistan be financially solvent? Orthodox 
economists say “ Not unless the Punjab continued to provide 
the backbone of the Indian Army.” There is some reason to 
suppose it would. The Punjab, containing nearly two-thirds 
of Pakistan’s population, was found to be the only province 
needing no redistribution of funds from the Central Govern- 
ment when Sir Otto Niemeyer recommended his adjustments 
between Central and Provincial Finance. Other nations have 
carried on, somehow, long after orthodoxy has condemned 
them to ruin. Hopes also are fixed on the development of 
Kashmir (whose Maharaja cannot really need twelve times 
the Viceroy’s salary), the prosperity of newly-irrigated Sind, 
and something like durable peace on the frontier. 

Of all these speculative answers to much less hypothetical 
objections, the last challenges the most interesting discussion ; 
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for it is based on belief in the Pakistan plan as a remedy for 
the tribal sore on the North-West border. In the words of 
officialdom, “ the time has arrived when an effort should be 
made to bring under our control, and, if possible, to organise 
for purposes of defence, the great belt of independent tribal 
territory which lies along our North-Western frontier.” A 
well-groomed phrase ; but it was written fifty-three years ago 
by the Government of India to the Government of the 
Punjab. Nothing came of it then: we can see how much 
has come of it since. Parliament was told last July that seven 
years’ disturbances in Palestine had cost the Army and Air 
Force 113 men killed and 377 wounded. People were worried 
about those casualties, and dismayed that we needed a 
garrison of nearly 20,000 troops in Palestine. Very few noticed 
that in two years’ unfinished campaign against the Wazirs 
we had employed some 40,000 troops, losing 306 killed and 
888 wounded. And now, when every available man, weapon 
and penny is to be called into the war with Germany—when 
economy in all other directions is preached everywhere—we 
learn that three years of scrapping and skirmishing have not 
been enough to settle Waziristan, but a new expedition has 
had to go prowling about the Ahmedzai salient. 

It is a tiny whisper as modern war goes, of course. The 
sixteen frontier expeditions or military demonstrations of the 
last ten years cannot have cost, in aggregate, the price we 
pay for thirty-six hours’ war in Europe, nor the loss of life 
we suffered in H.M.S.s Courageous and Royal Oak. But the 
cost in money is a big sum for India, and Britain is still 
constitutionally responsible for military activity in India. 
Nobody thinks it pernickety to cry aloud when he hears of 
loaves and fishes being wasted in an Army camp at home. 
Nobody seems to wonder how much longer we must tolerate 
the jerry-building of India’s land gateway, a political sore 
that does no one’s appearance any good, and annual fireworks 
that end nothing except a few young lives and a few more 
dreams (in peace time) of retrenchment. 

Abdul Ghafar Khan, leader of the Frontier Red Shirts, 
once told me his alliance with the Congress was an expedient 
to be abandoned so soon as it seemed to interfere with Pathan 
notions of independence ; “ for what have we to do with Hin- 
dustan?” If that was the mind of a Pathan in British India 
proper—if the Simon Commission, the Joint Parliamentary 
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Committee and Mr. Jinnah were right—we can hardly 
expect the militant zealots of Islam in tribal territory 
to accept laws made by the votes of a Hindu majority in 
Delhi. The argument runs that the tribes cannot be wholly 
subdued except by costly and amoral violence, nor inveigled 
into an Indian comity, for their own and the general good, 
if this requires their submission to an alien authority. Rule 
by a Hindu majority from Madras, Bombay, Bihar, the U.P., 
and so on, would seem at least as alien to them as the present 
British mixture of bribery, camaraderie and battery. But 
offer them a square deal and tolerable amenities in their own 
territory ; let them see a Mohammedan Government estab- 
lished at Lahore on principles they can appreciate ; let that 
Government persuade them, with such coercion as they make 
necessary, to co-operate with it in digesting the responsibility 
and fruits of civilised administration. It is possible they may 
then at last reconcile themselves to a new and better order of 
life within an Indian commonwealth. Some people think this 
could be done without the creation of an independent 
Pakistan; others are convinced that the bogey of an over- 
riding, alien, Delhi-made régime would either deter the tribes 
at the outset, or provoke their secession eventually, from a 
system of provincial autonomy embracing all India. 

Pakistan may be a Utopian dream, or something worse. 
The arguments against it need no advertisement. But at the 
moment it seems to be gaining favour for reasons, and in a 
particular manner, that bode nobody much good, whether 
there is anything to be said for the idea or not. It would bea 
mistake to assume that all Hindus to a man are opposed to it 
and will always be ready to resist it. If we believe it to be 
something worse than a dream, we had better make a recon- 
naissance flight over its last lines of defence, so that we may 
know exactly what, where and how we must attack if we 
want to win our offensive with the minimum cost to either side 
—or all three sides. This, perhaps, is the last-ditch argument : 


The unity of India is the artificial creation of a unitary govern- 
ment imposed from without, whether the binding force is popular 
approval, submission or antagonism. It is a Good Thing, but not 
indigenous to the country or natural to its people and history. 
The British were able to take India because they found it divided 
against itself. They took a large part of it from the Mussulman 
Moghuls: they fought a variety of Hindu chieftains. They 
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conquered at times with Moslem allies, at others with Hindu allies. 
The country has never known unity from Gilgit to Trivandrum 
and from Quetta to Calcutta save in the peace imposed on it by 
British rule. Many breaches and divisions have been healed, 
probably for ever; but the fundamental differences between 
Mohammedan and Hindu remain, and look as if they must remain, 
and it is no more Britain’s business to subordinate the one civilisa- 
tion to the other than to aid the subjection of Bohemia to German 
Kultur, The alien bond of unity is now to go, and lest its disap- 
pearance should release full-blast the disintegrating tendencies 
now reappearing there is something to be said for redistributing 
India as fairly, naturally and securely as possible to the rival 
claimants from whom the British seized it—and who helped the 
British in each other’s dispossession. In a talk reported to the 
Manchester Guardian nine years ago Mr. Gandhi spoke with 
regret, but without noticeable emotion, of the possibility that 
independence might plunge his country into civil strife, and that 
this might end in the destruction of one community by the other. 
If that is a possibility, and if the only alternative to it is a choice 
between two lesser evils, let us decide now what our choice shall 
be. Let us say we would rather have two free Indian Dominions, 
each as nearly homogeneous as it can be, than one enormous 
cockpit of feuds under the ignominy of alien rule. 


Patrick LAcEY. 


TWO CENTENARIES: ZOLA AND 
DAU DE Le 


HIS year we commemorate two writers who, though 
contemporaries, friends, and considered as so-called 
naturalists by conventional literary history, differ 
widely as artists and narrators of human destinies. Zola must 
be regarded as the greater personality, but the greater stylist, 
the more genuine epic poet, is Daudet. For, while the former 
does not put much store by composition and diction and often 
lacks taste and tact, the latter avoids all these shortcomings. 
Zola stands at the end of a development which reaches from 
Stendhal through Balzac to Flaubert, and reflects the 
spiritual development of the nineteenth century in France. 
In the books of those four authors we can see the world being 
gradually deprived of its gods and life becoming more and 
more materialistic. But whilst sadness and longing for a lost 
paradise are still throbbing through the hard objectivity of 
Flaubert’s prose, nothing of that sort is to be found in Zola. 
It is the scientific point of view as he and his contemporaries 
understood it, the philosophy of the positivist atheism which 
governs his life-work. Yet it had quite a different effect with 
him than for instance with Flaubert, resigned and despairing 
in his atheism and pessimism, whilst Zola becomes a fighter, 
not only towards the end of his life in the “‘ affaire Dreyfus,” 
but almost at the very start of his career as an author. He 
depicts the worthlessness of his age, not to draw some self- 
betraying gratification from it, but with the intention to 
educate, to instruct, to warn, to improve. Zola is the repre- 
sentative writer of industrialism and the proletarised masses. 
The soul and the problems of the individual he declares to be 
an out-of-date affair; the documentary novel must show 
society, the masses. The author has to proceed like a scientist, 
to collect the material, make experiments and watch the 
results. Zola, however, did not experiment as objectively as 
he thought he did and as a scientist should, for he started 
from prejudiced opinions, from the dogmatism of his age. 
Taine had formulated it: vice and virtue are results like 
vitriol and sugar, determined by time and milieu and 
calculable. Zola calls himself an experimenting moralist, and 
he speaks of the human machine and the mechanism of 
passions ; he believes that as soon as he knew the latter, he 
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would be able to foretell the reactions of a passion in certain 
surroundings. And he believes—a belief which seems pro- 
foundly naive to us—that once all those mechanisms were 
recognised, it would be possible tu regulate them so as to 
achieve the best social state. He was an odd idealist, an 
idealist of philosophical materialism. When twenty years 
old he had called reality sad and declared himself ready to 
hide it under flowers (for he was a romanticist by birth). 
Later he called idealism a lie, and declared that it and lyrics 
in general spoiled literature. 

In this spirit and conviction he drafted, wrote and finished 
in twenty-five years the large cycle of novels, the Rougon- 
Macquarts, books of differing value, good and moving, and 
weaker ones, all of them telling the story of a widely ramified 
family under the Second Empire which had begun with 
violence and was carrying on in corruption—for a while. 
They represent an immense collection of material, with more 
than a thousand figures, slightly or circumstantially charac- 
terised. Five generations of this family pass before our eyes ; 
their rise has the same origin as that of Bonaparte himself. In 
the case of the usurper it is called a coup d’état, in that of the 
Rougon-Macquarts rascality. The progenitress of the family 
is a simple peasant woman; one of her grandsons, who of 
course stands for Bonaparte, becomes Minister, another a 
great financial adventurer. The other grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren we see in the course of years in different 
social stages. Impressively as some of these destinies are told, 
this is not the main thing for Zola ; he is above all concerned 
with the social and political life, and he depicts a society of 
speculating, pleasure-loving, cynical corruptionists, full of 
intrigues, scandals, demoralisation. The symbolic figure of 
that age is Nana, the great courtesan, unconscious of the 
harm she is doing. Nana, we remember, was another name 
for Ishtar in Babylon. Besides the ruling class of the rich and 
upstart Zola shows us also the middle class, and here too 
much is rotten and only covered by the veil of respectability. 
Then we see the hard and miserable life of the working class, 
depicted with grim naturalism, even originally good characters 
sinking always deeper and dying in poverty and distress, 
broken by circumstances. L’Assommoir is a cruel study of the 
consequences of dipsomania. In Germinal we are shown the 
life of the miners, a hard life on low wages which cause strikes 
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and riots, followed by shooting and butchery. La Terre, one 
of Zola’s most powerful (although most unrestrictedly 
naturalistic) books, shows us peasant life, a cruel Lear tragedy 
full of poignant emotions. Le Débdcle represents the decay of 
the Second Empire and its causes. Is there no moral counter- 
poise to this dark picture? There is, but it is an unpretending 
and episodical world, limited to uninfluential individuals. 

What, for instance, is the effect on the age of that beautiful 
vision of love and pure happiness springing up and fading 
away in the shade of an old cathedral, that tender and touch- 
ing idyll of Le Réve? In other novels of this cycle we now and 
then come across a person of infinitely sympathetic character, 
full of self-denial, or a quiet scientist living only for his 
research work; but these are solitary exceptions, outsiders 
passed over by the life of society. 

To describe “ scientifically,” as his theory demanded, these 
manifold destinies, the destinies of single individuals within 
them and the general destiny of the epoch, was Zola’s pur- 
pose. But he does not always follow this implacable com- 
mand. It is true, in the epic and dialogue parts he mostly 
practices a naturalistic soberness which accepted any detail 
offered by reality and studied by him with his notebook in his 
hand. To suppress something for reasons of taste would have 
appeared to him as a betrayal of this doctrine and a con- 
cession to dangerous idealism. But the soberness he had 
embraced forsakes him when he is depicting anonymous 
things : masses of workers, riots, strikes, battles, or just the 
life in the great markets of Paris; there he becomes vivid 
and almost lyrical, his inborn romanticism gets the better of 
his theory, the theory is left far behind by his temperament. 

The author of such bitter criticism of society was, of course, 
bound to stand up when, long after the episode of the Third 
Napoleon had come to an end, there was a revival of the worst 
injustice in the Dreyfus affair. So he published on January 
13th, 1898, his famous letter J’accuse against those who, from 
esprit de corps and false patriotism (they thought themselves 
to represent France) with lies and frauds maintained a wrong 
verdict against an innocent man. In that hour Zola was the 
conscience of his misguided people. What insults—the 
smallest of which was the reproach of a thirst for glory—were 
heaped upon him is inconceivable to-day. But he won in the 
end, the unswerving idealist who thought it his vocation to 
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profess philosophical materialism. It was the real zenith of 
his career as an author. For the novels which he wrote after 
his great cycle, Lourdes, Rome, Paris (the novel of the demo- 
cratic faith) and the so-called Four Gospels, the novels of 
fecundity, work, truth and justice, show rather a good 
tendency than real epic accomplishment. 

Zola’s life-work is certainly imposing. It is the expression 
of an ambitious creative will. Judged by the standard of 
pure art we cannot do him justice. If we compare him to the 
great novelists, French, English, Russian, of the nineteenth 
century, the comparison tells against him ; for his works are 
not pure works of art, since they often lack discipline in 
language and psychology as well as naturalness. Their value 
lies where, according to their author’s theory and intention, 
it should lie: in their documentary character. They repre- 
sent an immense collection of facts of an epoch, assembled 
with untiring industry and the ethical will to unvarnished 
truth. This truth is given with a reformatory ethos, with the 
purpose of defaming the pernicious to make room for the 
good, the better. Zola’s life-work is less art than politics. 

Not politics but art is the life-work of Alphonse Daudet, 
the friend of Zola. Even in his social novels and when he 
makes politics the object of a novel, his purpose is to represent 
the private and the human. In his youth he wrote poetry and 
his prose always retained a certain lyricism. He, too, aims at 
matter-of-factness, but Flaubert’s maxim that the author has 
to remain imperceptible behind his work, like God behind the 
universe, was not obeyed too literally. He does not refrain 
from showing emotion, although in small doses, but one 
fortunate artistic quality distinguishes him from all his con- 
temporaries—his fantastic humour of the Meridional. He 
did not compete with science, he took no photographs, but 
carefully selected aspects of modern life. His diction is vivid 
and thrilling, and shows all the qualities of creative, inspired 
phantasy and a warm, beauty-loving temperament. 

After some early works Daudet won fame with his Lettres 
de mon Moulin, a delightful homage to his southern homeland, 
full of grace and maturity, and we remind ourselves with 
surprise that he was only twenty-five. They are delicate, 
touching, light and dark pictures of life in South France, 
simple in outline, full of fresh naivety and humour. One of 
the greatest charms of the book is the way in which its 
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naivety and humour are blended into a unity bewitching soul 
and sense. The idyllic alternates with the passionate, gay 
with tragic scenes. The names of Avignon, Arles, Nimes 
sound like rich chords of the South in the primitive life of man 
and landscape, and from the richly shaded prose lyrical jewels 
shine up unawares. Says a simple mountain shepherd : 
“ Vous savez qua Vheure o% nous dormons, un monde mysté- 
rieux s’évetlle dans la solitude et le silence. Alors les sources 
chantent bien plus clair, les étangs allument des petites flammes. 
Tous les esprits de la montagne vont et viennent librement ; et 
il y a dans Pair des frolements, des bruits imperceptibles, comme 
si Pon entendatt les branches grandir, Vherbe pousser.” Daudet 
loved the South and he glorified himself in it. He praises its 
light, the lucidity of its air, the vivacity of its naively eloquent 
people, and this love becomes creative for the first time in 
the letter-tales of his youth which are full of an immortal 
charm. Fate soon carried him away from this landscape into 
the noise and bustle of the capital, but all his life his heart was 
homesick for the glowing Southern sky and the stormy 
passions of Southern men. The best parts of his books are 
connected with his homeland. 

Daudet’s phantasy was not confined to Provence. Fromont 
jeune et Risler ainé is a Parisian novel of outstanding form. 
This picture of the two families of Fromont and Risler 
delineates certain types of the French capital with great 
precision in a clear and simple plot. If this picture is a 
cultural study it becomes so unawares, for sociology was not 
his ambition. The main thing for him is the individual man, 
his destinies and the way he is shaped, furthered, or hampered 
by the people surrounding him. His figures are naturally 
rooted in social relations, but their creator does not believe 
that men are essentially determined by the social factor. Le 
Nabab, a Parisian picture of manners, shows that. Pleasure- 
loving, greedy, sinful Paris is depicted in strong colours. But 
the main, human and artistic, interest is centred in the hero, 
that curious hawker who goes to Tunis, becomes immensely 
rich, returns to Paris where he aspires to play an important 
part, has himself elected—with a great expenditure of money 
—deputy for Corsica, and is struck with apoplexy when the 
election is declared invalid. The psychology of this man 
interested Daudet above all, and he looks into the remotest 
corners of this soul. A grand characterological study is also 
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the novel Numa Roumestan, the epic of the contrast between 
North and South. Numa, the Meridional, marries, in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a rich aunt, a girl who is as Nordic, 
cool and matter-of-fact as her husband, the Provencal, is 
passionate, vivid, and romantic. Of course such a marriage 
is very difficult, and Daudet describes most wonderfully, 
with much art and much feeling, the effects of these contrasts : 
the emotional naivety of the Southerner who in his joy 
promises everything to everybody without thinking of the 
consequences (Numa has become a deputy, party leader, and 
Minister of Education), his gay and grotesque self-satisfaction, 
the flights of his fancy, his unbroken will to life. This very 
curious type is represented in scenes of the highest sym- 
bolical power and in a style most naturally congenial. 
Another great book is Sappho, the moving story of the ruin 
of a young man who for a courtesan gives up his career and 
fiancée, cannot free himself from this passion, sinks always 
deeper into it, till the girl has enough of him and jilts him. A 
work of special character is L’Jmmortel, a whimsical satire of 
the French Academy which roused a great storm in its time. 

The most popular and merry figure Daudet has created is 
Tartarin de Tarascon, this humorous incarnation of the 
Philistine who, vainglorious as he is, becomes the victim of 
his boasting and his excessive phantasy. In the sunny town 
of Tarascon, the inhabitants of which are passionate hunters, 
lives, smoking his pipe and reading adventures, the good 
Tartarin, he too a famous huntsman. By and by he begins to 
feel bored in his native town and the quixotic half of his soul 
whispers to him to go into the world and cover himself with 
fame. But the Sancho Panza in him advises him to stay at 
home and drink chocolate. A menagerie visiting the town 
gives his destiny a turn towards the heroic. Before the lions’ 
cage he stands deep in thought and murmurs: “ That would 
be a hunt!” His countrymen take him at his word and he 
must go hunting lions. Firearms and abundant provisions 
are provided, his fellow citizens see him off. His adventures 
in North Africa are very humorously told: how his passion 
for a supposed Moslem woman makes him forget lions and 
fame, how he pulls himself together, how an alleged prince 
robs him of his money, and how in the least courageous 
moment of his life he at last shoots a lion, unfortunately only 
a blind one, which is shown round for money. But the hide 
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he sends home secures him a triumphal arch and procession 
on his home-coming. In a second volume, Tartarin sur les 
Alpes, the bonhomme experiences similar gay and glorious 
adventures as a mountain climber in Switzerland. In Port 
Tarascon we meet him again as the Governor of a colony. 

Zola called Daudet a naturalist, which he was not, certainly 
not in the sense that Zola understood and practised naturalism. 
But if the author of Nana and La Terre dreams of a future 
classical naturalism, we can perhaps regard Daudet as the 
fulfiller of this prophecy. Classical naturalism—that is noth- 
ing but what we have got used to calling realism. A realist is 
an artist who depicts the reality of life without varnish, who 
does not try to idealise it by romanticism or idealism, yet 
does not represent the whole reality, because he does not 
think every single thing worth describing. In this sense 
Tolstoi, Thackeray, Daudet are realists, and for that reason 
they seem to be greater artistic personalities to us than the 
extreme naturalists like Gorki and Zola. Daudet was too 
great an artist and stylist to identify realistically minded life- 
likeness with indiscriminate description, artistic truthfulness 
with that of a photographer. Hehasagain brought beauty nearer 
to truth. Besides, by his cordial humour he spreads something 
like reconciliation over the darker side of life. The clearness of 
eye and fineness of nerves, the sensibility and colour sense of 
his southern temperament make him the artist of “‘ Penthou- 
stasmeé doré des peuples du soleil.” Yet he remained a child of 
his age, which means that his works lack everything meta- 
physical. The psychological conflicts in them, both tragic 
and humorous, are conflicts of earthly powers, though in 
another way than Zola’s, without a programme, without a 
definite tendency, in calm naturalness. 

J. Lesser. 


GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE IN 
GERMANY. ‘ 


Notwithstanding regulations and personal admonitions a farmer in 
Naumburg considered the Polish prisoners of war who were working 
on his farm as part of the team. The meals were taken in common 
with the family in the living-room, and the relations were almost 
of a friendly nature. Since warnings were of no avail, the farmer 
was arrested.—(Der Neue Tag, Prague, Jan. 17th, 1940.) 

Criminal friendliness. A Halberstadt court passed sentence of 
1-4 months of prison against three accused who failed to keep at 
an appropriate distance from Polish prisoners of war. A man 
aged 49 threw a box of cigarettes to a Polish prisoner of war... 
A man of 39 gave a prisoner a pullover and a cake. . 

Compared with the crimes the penalties may appear hard to 
some people. However, they are much too mild, if we remember 
the 58,000 murdered Germans who in September became the 
victims of Polish hatred and sadism. Every Pole is an accomplice 
to this abominable crime. The death of the 58,000 will therefore 
stand for ever between Germans and Poles. Every German who 
forgets that commits a crime against his people.—(National- 


Zeitung, Essen, Feb. 23rd, 1940.) 


T is not for the sake of adding to the abundant evidence of 
Nazi barbarities that we quote these extracts from the 
German press. We have selected them because they give 
evidence of something that is much less widely known and 
recognised ; they give evidence of a conflict between the 
Nazis on the one hand and ordinary German citizens on the 
other hand, a conflict moreover which does not arise in con- 
nection with the citizen’s striving for his own material 
advantage. The conflict which we witness here lies in a dif- 
ferent sphere. Is it then true that the Nazis are not the 
German people? That a line of distinction can be drawn? 
And if so, where can it be drawn, and how? Many people 
have become impatient, because even now, after the end of 
seven years of Nazi rule and nine months of war, the German 
eople do not seem to be inclined to rise in revolt against 
delet Is it true after all that Teutonic barbarism and 
Prussian insolence are the unalterable features of the German 
national character ? Can Europe ever be free from constantly 
recurring aggression without the extermination of the Ger- 
man people? We do not propose within the framework of this 
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article to point out what we consider to be the basis of 
Prussia’s aggressiveness, and how this scar might be removed 
from the heart of Europe. We have dealt with this problem in 
our recently published book, How to Conquer Hitler (Jarrolds). 
In these pages we intend to discuss the more immediate 
problems of whether there are points at which a wedge can be 
driven between the German people and the Nazis, and what 
the thin end of this wedge must be. 

From the introductory quotations we can learn some lessons 
which are pertinent to these problems. The first point we have 
noted already above: the articles quoted concern the rela- 
tions between three parties which are clearly distinct from 
each other: Nazis, ordinary German citizens and Poles. 
Secondly we should note that in spite of Nazi slander ordinary 
German citizens refuse to consider anyone as a subhuman 
outcast merely because he is of Polish origin. This does not 
prove that the very same German citizens would in general do 
justice to the Polish people. From our quotations we can only 
gather that in everyday relations human standards are some- 
times applied in the treatment of Poles, in spite of the con- 
siderable dangers which such “ tender-heartedness ”’ is liable 
to entail. We may add—and many Jewish refugees from 
Germany will bear out the truth of this statement—that what 
we may call the German man-in-the-street has shown on 
innumerable occasions not so much that he disapproves of 
Antisemitism in general, but that he regrets the injustice that 
is done to individual Jews in everyday life, and that he tries 
to ameliorate their hard lot. 

To make the third point clear let us dwell for another 
moment on this example of the attitude of Germans to the 
Jews. When Jewish doctors were thrown out, many people 
regretted this because they were forced to find another doctor 
for themselves ; but they did not necessarily reject the official 
explanation, that Jews, in general, were unfit on racial and 
moral grounds to give proper medical attention to Germans. 
After all, everybody’s particular Jewish doctor may well have 
been an exception to the general rule! How can the individual 
judge the meaning, never mind the justification of this rule? 
But if you have a peaceable Jewish neighbour with a shop 
next door, and one fine morning, without any feasible reason, 
youngsters break in, armed with iron bars and other pre- 
historic armaments, and under the leadership of their teachers 
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they begin to smash all breakable objects and carry away with 
them what suits their fancy, and if afterwards not the house- 
breakers but their victims are thrown into concentration 
camp, then indeed no Goebbels propaganda will be able to 
convince a considerable section of the German people that 
justice has been done. 

The situation is not far different with regard to the Poles. 
Comparatively few people will think about the general 
allegations that the Polish State was an arena of British 
Imperialism and a danger to Germany. The Polish labourer 
on your farm, on the other hand, is a real human being to you, 
and without being familiar with the evil ways of British 
Imperialists and Polish warmongers you feel able to judge 
that he ought not to be treated like a filthy dog. Even if the 
Nazis tell you that the Pole is a criminal and a brute, and 
only out to exploit your kindness, they cannot shake your 
conviction ; because you know the man. 

Only two ways will then be open to the Nazis to suppress 
the elementary feeling of right of the people. They are the 
methods by which the Nazis produce the appearance of popu- 
lar consent and national unity. The first method is that of 
pushing the argument off the plane of everyday life and 
common experience, and on to another plane, which the man- 
in-the-street cannot survey without guidance. The Nazis will 
not say: The Polish labourer who is working on your farm is 
plotting to kill your family. The Nazis say: Because he is a 
Pole he is an accomplice to the murder of 58,000 Germans ; 
you besmear the memory of 58,000 valiant German nationals 
by treating him kindly. In a country where for over seven 
years there has been no public discussion or free press, quite 
a considerable amount of critical intelligence would be re- 
quired to make you ask back: Is it true that as many as 
58,000 Germans were murdered? And why were they mur- 
dered, at the beginning of September, i.e. after Hitler’s inva- 
sion of Poland? And what justification have we for rendering 
the whole of the Polish people responsible for this murder ? 
The average citizen will not put these questions. He will 
be, more or less deeply, impressed. The Propaganda Ministry 
has scored a success. 

The second method is that of the Gestapo. Undue “ senti- 
mentality ” will be suppressed by terror. If you are not 
convinced by arguments, you will be intimidated by terror. 
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It is an indication of the seriousness of the situation that in 
the case of the treatment of Poles by Germans the Nazis need 
the argument of the 58,000 murdered Germans, and the 
weapon of an amazingly ruthless terror. If only in a few 
individual cases Germans were caught fraternising with 
Poles, surely such heavy sentences would not be pronounced 
against the defaulters. The terror sets in at the earliest, 
seemingly most trifling signs of defiance. Surely a love affair 
between a German girl of nineteen and a Polecannot imperil the 
integrity of the State. But the girl is sentenced toseven years’ 
hard labour. Because the Gestapo realise that the first step 
of non-conformity will be followed by the second step, and 
after that will come the third, and who could tell where exactly 
the road begins which leads to insurrection ? By quelling from 
the very outset every symptom of a possible opposition, the 
Nazis forestall the much more onerous task of having to 
repress organised revolt. 

The effectiveness of this repression in the earliest stages 
can hardly be overestimated. The “ criminal” who by some 
small action or neglect has “ outraged the elementary feeling 
of right of the German people ” (a verdict which authorises a 
German Court to pronounce even the death penalty) will in 
the majority of cases not have intended to commit an act of 
political rebellion. What reason have we, for instance, to believe 
that the girl of nineteen became involved in a love affair with 
a Pole just in order to demonstrate her disregard of Nazism ? 
But to those who do feel inclined to prepare for revolutionary 
action against the Nazis, her fate will serve as an example of 
the futility of any such attempt. How can you ever hope to 
achieve an organised revolt, they will argue, if you cannot 
even dare to offer a box of cigarettes to a Polish prisoner of 
war ? How impotent it makes them feel! 

At this virtually weak spot of the relationship between the 
Nazis and the German people, at this spot whence the wedge 
ought to be driven in, the minute terror immobilises the 
German would-be allies of the anti-Hitler front, and it 
immobilises them to a much larger extent than they are 
conscious of. The terror drives people to lose faith in the possi- 
bility of political action against the Nazis, and it is precisely 
the fate of the small, unpolitical transgressor that makes 
resistance seem so futile. Realising this many potential 
opponents of the Nazi régime have made their peace with the 
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Nazis, they have found for it excuses and justifications. 
Because nothing can do more to wear out people’s nerves and 
energies than to live ina state of constant impotent opposition. 

Nazi terror and Nazi propaganda try to cement a wall, 
which no opposition wedge can hope to penetrate, and other 
factors serve as pillars to that wall. One of them has been 
erected since the war began. It is a feeling of an ill-conceived 
but very natural loyalty towards husbands, brothers, sons and 
fathers who are risking their lives for “ the defence of the 
fatherland.” Germans who are critical with regard to the 
Nazi régime have a feeling as though it amounts to something 
like the famous “ stab in the back ” if they now lend an open 
ear to enemy propaganda. The other obstacle which we have 
to overcome if we are to arouse the German people to the 
defeat of Nazism is their deeply rooted distrust of the Western 
Democracies, and a complete failure to visualise anything like 
a feasible alternative to the Nazi system. This indeed we 
consider to be the cardinal point which tends to make the 
propaganda of the Allies ineffective in Germany. 

The Poles and Czechs, and even the Austrians may be 
driven to revolt against the Nazi domination by their very 
hatred of the foreign tyranny which bleeds and oppresses 
their country. For them it may be largely a matter of looking 
out for an opportunity of striking back, and that opportunity 
given they will strike without having very definite ideas of 
the sort of system that is to follow afterwards. In Germany 
only an insignificant minority of the population holds this 
view that nothing could be worse than Hitler. But many 
people dislike Hitler and desire his overthrow—provided that 
something better is going to follow. 

Conditions being what they are the task of suggesting a 
better alternative naturally falls in the first place to the Ger- 
man emigration, since they are the only Germans who are 
free to express their views, and it would be an everlasting dis- 
grace if a substantial measure of agreement could not be 
reached within their ranks on a programme of reconstruction 
that is liable to impress the potential opposition in Germany 
as a better alternative. But it would not be enough if such a 
programme was published and broadcast to Germany. The 
refugees are, after all, not a factor in power-politics. The 
question will remain open for the German people, how the 
Allies mean to deal with them after the defeat of Hitler. And 
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accordingly they will do more or less to bring about Hitler’s 
defeat. 

What then are the Allied War Aims? If a substantial 
section of the German people is to be gained for assistance in 
the defeat of Hitler, war aims must be declared which suit 
this purpose. But the declaration of war aims will not be 
enough. It would be difficult to over-estimate the suspicion 
in the minds of the Germans against “ foreign imperialists 
and emigrants.” To the talk about Allied victory they oppose 
the Norwegian campaign—as they see it. Federal Union 
reminds them of the League of Nations, the right of national 
self-determination reminds them of the colonial empires, and 
when a better international economic order is forecast to 
them, they ask why Britain has not yet abolished unemploy- 
ment at home. Democratic liberty is translated to them in 
terms of weakness and inefficiency. Bulwarks of prejudices 
will have to be overcome by word—and action. Constructive 
co-operation between Britain and France may be considered 
a beginning. Indispensable are decisive military setbacks for 
Hitler’s army, because they alone will convince the Germans 
that it is he who has missed the bus. But even the fortune of 
battles affects only the relative strength of the opposing forces. 
To establish confidence in the Allied cause something else is 
required—namely to make it clear to the Germans that the 
Allies are not only powerful, but that they are also pursuing 
war aims which are not evil—like Hitler’s. If this is not done, 
increased and prolonged privations of the necessities of life may 
nevertheless one day drive the German people to revolt against 
the Nazis—and once that stage is reached the propaganda of 
the Allies may be effective no matter how little confidence the 
Germans have in its sincerity. But let there be no mistake 
about it that this stage of utmost despair and starvation is not 
likely to be reached for a considerable time to come, and that 
the result of a mere rebellion of hunger may be of doubtful 
value for the future stability of Europe. Our aim should 
therefore be to win over the German people to the fight against 
Hitler, to drive the wedge between him and the German 
people ; and if this is to be our aim, we must realise that the 
thin end of the wedge is confidence, and that it must be 
created by action. 


HELLMuT von RauscHENPLAT and Hitpa Monte. 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY AND THE 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW. 


HEY are both real concepts. That Society is a fact, 

even though in the swirl of events it may seem like a 

white ideal which is often submerged by dark waves. 
That World, too, will be a fact, even though for certain minds 
it seems as if it were impotent to be born. The doubt of their 
reality rises from the same source: an absorbing interest in 
the details of external form. We conceive of the Society in 
organised forms which are old. We are avid to know what 
shape the World will have. Both are natural manners of 
reference ; and both as easily elide the right attitude towards 
. the two realities. 

Western chronology says that the two began together 
nearly two thousand years ago. Thus they appear to be as 
root and vine to one another. The blurring title of Christian 
Civilisation, for what Europe has to show by way of achieve- 
ment during that period, bears witness to that opinion. The 
contemporary comment of history upon it is that the vine 
has borne huge and varied clusters of grapes with poison for 
blood and bloom. The civilisations of the West then look as 
if they are the fruit of strange graftings on to the original 
vine-stock. At least that is what the apologetic which con- 
fuses the Society with the Church would like to think. When, 
therefore, this defensive wish opens its eyes towards the 
World of to-morrow, it is sure to be invaded with an agony of 
desire. It wants to be its ancient self in a resultant of the 
crisis which will not be a too inimical caricature of all it has 
been thought, and sometimes wrought, to represent. Thus a 
formal view of the one demands a formal view of the other. 
The spire must be seen in topographical tenure. 

This attitude involves a dual fault of vision. It sees only 
churches or a church, and scarcely recognises the datum of 
the Christian Society. It sees but a quaint half of the World, 
as if it were composed only of an ecclesiastical Western hemi- 
sphere. This same fault of vision, we should note, was yielded 
to in the last war. The well-meaning but deep-rooted astig- 
matism of the book The Church in the Furnace offered elabor- 
ate testimony for the optical fault. It will be remembered 
that it was written by a number of men who had acted as 
chaplains during 1914-18. The deficiencies of the Church were 
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summed up in the slang of the trenches. A prominent phrase 
was, “ The Church is a wash-out.”’ Violence or vulgarity of 
metaphors, however, do not cause areformation. The historian 
of the last twenty years will record that this manifesto, and 
what ancillary efforts it denotes, made for the aggrandisement 
of the ecclesiastical status quo rather than for the capture of 
some brightness dimly seen in the trenches. Thus, the 
Institution had no influence upon the planning of civilisation 
subsequent to the war, which was to end conflict in some 
segments of the universe. It could not ; for it lived on meta- 
phor and evaded the labour of thought. It would not ; for it 
dallied with its own formal conditions and almost ignored the 
vital concept of the Christian Society. 

There can be no wonder that in 1919 Grotius, for example, 
was treated as being only the patron of the policeman who 
should stand at the cross-roads of Europe. All other legalists 
and thinkers who, during the Christian era, had shaped a 
maxim or a theory which might teach men a little of the art 
of civilisation were treated in the same way. Thus it is more 
than remarkable that in twenty years’ time, the space 
between the two wars, a Court of International Law and a 
corpus of formule for its administration should have been 
projected, and had worked justice for certain small nations. 
But Grotius could have done more than create a policeman, 
even of a novel type. If we had allowed him he would have 
introduced us to the Everyman of the world, to the human 
being, with equal right of existence and sanction of long social 
practice, who ought to be linked with the man of the Society: 
the man, that is, of Ancestor Worship; of the Mihrab; of 
the Ninefold Path ; and of the Shekinah. In 1919 we passed 
over this basal union of men. We forgot the active funda- 
mental of all human societies, whether national or universal 
—that an Ethic of Civilisation is a matter of pooling the 
finest attainments in social behaviour of Everyman; and 
that this radical linkage of men must precede any attempt 
to set up a body of international legal maxims and a judiciary 
for their guardianship. It is not strange that within two 
decades Geneva and The Hague should have been brought 
to a virtual standstill. But it is passing strange that they 
should have exercised so much beneficent power through the 
enforcing of some rules of civilisation in a universe which 
had never been consulted, and therefore not awakened to 
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thought, concerning the working principles of civilised 
behaviour. 

This inversion of right order, of which all students of com- 
parative jurisprudence must be aware, was a sign of the 
shallow haste with which some things were done after 1918. 
It also is the ineffaceable index of the lack of initiative on 
the part of the Christian Society. She came nowhere into the 
picture of reconstruction. The august voices which could speak 
with hers, from Jerusalem to Peking, were silent. There was 
no attempt to use the immemorial and universal body of 
evidence concerning the conduct of the vast society of men. 
We come thus to the following points. That a new universe 
of men will not be fundamentally ensured by causing again 
the sequence of behaviour and law to stand upon its head. 
Second, that religion being everywhere the creative custodian 
of all that goes to make laws ; it is necessary for such men as 
are truly moulded by its influence to concert together for the 
rendering of the universe available to mankind. 

Let us be clear what now is our quest. We are seeking not 
another international sentimentality, but a creative and new 
mentality. Therefore, we shall not be putting Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise, for instance, on a greater stage than he 
had dreamt of. He, it will be recalled, dramatised the notion 
that no scheme of doctrine should be dominant over men. 
That the Arab, the Jew, and the Knight Templar should 
tolerate one another. He certainly got the scimitar and the 
sword to the salute. It is doubtful if he succeeded in getting 
them to cause the Jew to wander no more. After all, tolerance 
is but a petty theological virtue. Both the literature and 
practice of his country have shown how small a step there is 
between a tolerant Lessingite and an arrogant Nordicist. 
The literatures and practices of other countries yield the 
same sort of evidence. “ Live and let live ” is a thin common- 
place ; whether seen through the refracting light of romance 
in 1779 or of war-weariness in 1919. There is no guidance for 
us in its cheap assonance in this year of 1940. Now we have 
to see others as they see us, or the creative thing cannot be 
done for the World of to-morrow. They are to be viewed as 
human beings, moved by the profoundest energies in the 
varied civilisations, for the union of the best which is felt and 
practised in each and all of their forms of organised life. 
Men and women, then, are to be seen in the actual 
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and shadowless light of the right to live humanly and 
securely. 

That is the most certain and primary manifestation of the 
conditions of the World, when the war is ended. It will 
remain an empty hope by any attempt to work the see-saw 
of rhetoric thus: that the conflict was corporate malev- 
olence ; that the peace will be corporate benevolence. What 
human beings ought to have will never be attained by the 
incantatory use of platitudes concerning good fellowship, by 
parson or politician. That is a lesson written on every page 
of history. The hard labour of thought, and the contacts it 
dictates, can alone accomplish even the first sketch of a 
universal society of men and women. This is where the 
Christian Society, as distinct from any denomination under 
the sun, should come forward to bear the burden with gaiety 
of discipleship. That most certain result of the war will 
create a situation of this sort. We have no Ethic of Civilisa- 
tion. The A BC of living in civilised harmony has not been 
thought out. In spite of the fact that as soon as a westerner 
steps out of his own territory, he meets the Buddhist, the 
Confucian, the Hindu, the Jew, and the Moslem, he has, of 
course, not to go far before he can meet some natives of the 
countries beyond Europe who are merely strange ethnolo- 
gical specimens ; since they have outwardly conformed to 
a current Western ideology. The first meet him as men 
whose civilisations have been made by their religions. The 
second belong to the No-man’s-land of politics : an unmapped 
haunt of the self-disinherited. Further, we should note that 
when this westerner turns, for example, to Arabian civilisa- 
tion, he will have to meet an Arab, though he comes from the 
desert, who is on the same road of spiritual achievement as 
Al Hallaj. Or when he desires to have contact with Hindu 
civilisation, he cannot avoid meeting Rabindranath Tagore. 
Or when he inquires for Buddhist civilisation, he will be 
bound to go to that complex of gracious personality and 
thought in Anagarika Govinda. The best are to be sought in 
the service of the humblest. 

Why is this westerner not invited to meet Mr. Gandhi? 
He is a politician. There is no help towards an Ethic of 
Civilisation in his policy of a return to primitive rural con- 
ditions in Indian economic and social organisation. Tolstoy- 
anism, speaking an Hindustani which is marred by a German 
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dialect of national self-determination, is and will be hybrid 
speech ; and were it able to overcome as a policy it will not 
restore the fabled golden past of India nor realise the spiritual 
possibilities of Hindu civilisation. The main girder of his 
political opportunism is the doctrine that a country has a 
right to choose its own form of national society. It is, of 
course, an inhuman heresy, especially in the year 1940. It 
sins against the notion of a universe of human beings. In 
1940, the aeroplane and wireless transmitter declare its un- 
truth. There are better witnesses than these for the prosecu- 
tion. In this year of conflict the Humane World is against 
the Enslaving State. Therefore, a Confucian, or an Indian, 
or a Mahometan, can turn sensitive ear and eye to the 
sociological promise of certain odes in the Shih Ching, or of 
certain Sutras and Vedas, or of certain portions of the Kuran, 
and be sure that the increasing civilisation of his country 
must contribute to the means and ways of an organised and 
universal society of men and women. A missionary is not 
wanted to inform him of that truth. He finds it in his own 
classics. 

It would be a phenomenon if a member of the Christian 
Society could not look with attuned ear and eye, and not 
recognise the same Springtide in the acts and writings of 
Alfred the Great. A cardinal conclusion is emerging from our 
illustrations: a politician cannot be sent out to meet a 
politician for the mutual fashioning of an Ethic of Civilisa- 
tion. He could go were the quest for a novel internationalism, 
or even for a transitory theosophy. Since these mean, if we 
inquire of experience, merely extra-national emotion for 
some stay-at-home movement. The plight of the World 
demands more than either or both of them. 

At present the Christian Society has no consciously directed 
influence, by bulk or thought, upon the veritable spade-work 
for the civilisation which is to be after the war. She seems 
asleep. There is small evidence as yet that the crisis has 
stabbed her into the wakefulness which can do fundamental 
brain-work. Let it be supposed, however, that certain of her 
members are as alive to the infolded social splendours in the 
deeds of Alfred as certain Chinese are to the same loveliness 
in the Confucian classics. They surely must go on to take the 
next step in thought. The proof that they saw the flower 
within the bud can be made only as they do that. Therefore, 
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they will think of Early English institutions within the 
context of Alfred’s own additions to his rendering of Orosius 
—those vital hints of a ninth-century society thinking beyond 
its own margins; and realise that their origins make them 
guardians of a perfect concept of society for themselves and 
for the World. Inside the Christian Society, they are said to 
be “‘ members of one another ” ; outside, they will be bound 
to seek the realisation of that perfect social concept. 

The step in thought which succeeds the one just taken is 
not to rush to the evangelising of the Buddhist, the Con- 
fucian, and the Moslem. Our evangelism will be weak if we 
call others to enter into what we so lightly possess. Does 
that consideration bring us to our Waterloo before a blow is 
struck? Most certainly not. The practical utility of the 
crisis is proven in the instance of the nation: it has made us 
one against the menaces to our liberties. It can as well 
vitally weld the Society into one. First, to realise its own 
genius. Second, to go out to others who are architects with 
us of the criteria of civilised behaviour. Without the one, 
the other will not be done. Except the Society rises to the 
labour of thought in these two manners, the World of to- 
morrow will be as void of the canons of civilised interoperation 
as it was in the yesterday of 1918. Its perils, then, are twofold. 
It can demonstrate that it is asleep. And it can betray its 
trust of mutual craftsmanship in the basal stuff of to-morrow’s 
civilisation. 

At this point it will be well to look at a fashionable theory 
which makes for inertia in the Society. A poet, who some- 
times flies over the boundaries of theological ideas, has crys- 
tallised the theory in this sentence: “‘ A community of+men 
and women, not individually better than they are now, except 
for the capital difference of holding the Christian faith.” He 
believes that he is defining the Christian Society. What he 
has done is to equate the Society with an English State 
Church ; and with such close association as to consider the 
criteria of its behaviour to be a constitutional affair, so that 
the difference between its members and other Englishmen is 
a matter of philosophical assent. A poet can have forgotten 
to read the New Testament. The claim has been set up that 
he is fighting Liberalism in religion with Tractarianism. Also, 
that his views are to-day’s residuum of Richard Hooker’s 
Ecclestastical Polity, If the motive is exactly apprehended, 
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then he has committed the great blunder of deposing the sole 
adjective which can accompany the word Society. If the 
chemistry of time has truly precipitated his Elizabethan 
source, then neither Hooker nor he has so much as heard 
whether there was or is a Christian Society. An “ English” 
Society can only become more and more John Bull; and it 
is certain that it will have less and less hold upon Elizabethan 
and Caroline theology. 

We must speak of John Bull with much respect. We are 
his “‘ members.” He has achieved in the realm of national 
and contingent civilisation such remarkable things as to make 
the Roman Empire look like the dream of an imitation of a 
modern dictatorship. Even the lineage of his commonwealth 
of nations, for example, is noble and venerable. The scholar 
can trace its steps back to Alfred the Great. Indeed, it is 
difficult to assess what he has done in terms of pure John 
Bull. Much of it appears to have Christian inspiration. 
However that sum in proportion is to be worked out, the 
crisis has control of the conclusions we have to reach. And 
here it says that we can no more go out to our fellow-crafts- 
men in civilisation as John Bull, than we can hide him behind 
a vanguard of ecclesiastical officials. The Church must give 
place to the Christian Society. 

Is that a practical suggestion? Or do we move from the 
acquired inertia of the settled institution to what some say 
is the obvious inertia of the amorphous and unlocalised ? 
This talk about formlessness rises from the lack of lucid or 
even illucid hold upon the primary sanctions for the Society’s 
existence. It abides. The many churches change and pass. 
Let anyone listen to history thoughtfully and the immortal 
Society takes its shape. Who to-day says that the nation is 
formless? Its compact and co-operative effort against evil 
gives us its form. The crisis is great enough as a motive to 
marshal it into biological cohesion. Will it fail with the 
Christian Society ? 

There ought to be a more poignant and urgent call for the 
Society than even the crisis, in the making of the world of 
to-morrow. Its members profess that the very genius of the 
Society is in the metabiological claim : we are members one 
of another. The time has come that the Society shall be no 
more a thing of ancient report or a phantasm among utopias. 
Its creative participation in the making and upholding of that 
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world of men is a prime necessity of the cause of civilisation. 
Splendid service can be done in anticipating the morrow 
which will desire, with the fever of exhaustion, an Ethic of 
Civilisation ; those concerted guiding principles for man’s 
life on the earth. A warning must be spoken. A crisis in 
history is not worked on the lines of mechanised pantomime. 
In it the dread giants are not overthrown at the fall of a 
curtain to make space for the designed transformation scene. 
The beauty and graces of universal social structure will only 
appear as the Christian Society assumes the burden of 
thought and foregathers with the thoughtful representatives 
of other civilisations. Then may be lit “ lights upon an earth 


more fair, than shone from Plato’s pages.” 
V. Burcu. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


1. Tue SecrET Weapon? 


HIRTY-NINE hours before the German army invaded 

Holland, the German wireless (11.30 a.m., May 8th) 

announced that after Norway “the English aggressor 
was seeking a new victim to attack.” On the following day 
(11.30 a.m., May gth) within fifteen hours of the German 
invasion of Holland the German wireless announced that the 
rumour that such an invasion was imminent was “ an English 
fairy tale.” The superb confidence of a propagandist tech- 
nique which perverts the truth broadside and launches an 
attack before you get your breath back is typical of the 
audacious form of the attack itself. When Hitler in his speech 
at Danzig on September 19th last announced his famous 
secret weapon (“against which there is no defence”) he 
perhaps consciously had nothing so humdrum in his mind as 
magnetic mines. The experience of Denmark and Norway, 
where the German forces entered at dawn and by breakfast 
time were in possession of all the air ports, strongly suggests 
that the really secret weapon he had in mind was the previous 
corruption of the countries invaded. The quick evacuation 
of the British troops from Norway, heralded by the mys- 
terious and puzzled reticence of the official Allied com- 
muniqués, is perhaps explained by the extent to which 
Norway as well as Denmark had already in effect been annexed 
by bribery, espionage, quislingism and treason. If the States 
surrounding Germany be thus rotten in advance, who shall 
save them? How shall Germany be defeated? Italy obvi- 
ously has been at the mercy of German political control for 
many months. The anxious question as these lines were 
written was, could Italy throw off the shackles and save her 
own soul? There even arose, for the first time in sober minds, 
the practical doubt lest the incredibly detailed machinery of 
German espionage might have made preparations for a 
parachutist invasion of England: so much so that the soberest 
minds for the first time now recognised that on the balance 
of justification the wisest course would be to round up and 
intern without a single exception every German in England, 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland. The suffering of the 
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innocent with the guilty, though deplorable, could no longer 
be given any consideration. 


2. HITLER AND THE SMALL STATES. 


The German invasion of Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg 
on May roth seemed to cause both surprise and relief in Rome. 
After the German “ triumph” in Norway the general ex- 
pectation was that Hitler would strike next at Hungary, and 
that Mussolini would be forced into abandoning his “ non- 
belligerency.”’ Hitler by his second blunder saved Mussolini 
temporarily from his embarrassment : although no cautious 
man would attempt to look far ahead in this war of surprises. 
The most general guess—apparently shared by Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his resignation broadcast on the evening of May 1oth 
—was that Hitler had diagnosed the British Cabinet crisis as 
the signal for revolution in England, and therefore plunged 
westwards instead of eastwards. Despite the quick withdrawal 
of the British forces from an unequal contest in Norway, 
there were those who still regarded Hitler’s northern thrust 
as a blunder from his own point of view: not only because of 
the damage suffered by the German navy, but because it 
made a vulnerable opening in the hitherto protected security 
of Germany. The new German thrust against the Low 
Countries widened that opening. The relief that must thereby 
have been caused to the Duce’s mind was apparently accom- 
panied by some minor embarrassment. During the following 
week-end at any rate his policy, in addition to being non- 
belligerent, became remarkably non-obtrusive, partly no 
doubt because the Italian newspapers on the very eve of the 
new German aggression dutifully copied the Germany wire- 
less announcement about the “ English fairy tale.” Italian 
newspapers, even in the Duce’s cause, cannot willingly be 
made so promptly to look silly. The battle now was fairly 
joined in Western Europe. Not Norway after all, but the 
Low Countries were to be the cockpit. It might well be that 
the Allied experience in Norway would prove to have been a 
blessing in disguise. Hitler’s judgment, already undermined 
by easy success, was symbolised in his apparent belief that a 
Cabinet crisis in London was a sign of weakness. He there- 
upon annexed enough rope to hang himself. 


It is true that the unhappy Allies—unhappy because the 
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only effective method of defeating Hitlerism was to use 
Hitler’s own weapons which ex hypothesi gave him a formid- 
able initial advantage—were led during the Norwegian 
campaign to disclose something short of the severe truth 
during the course of the campaign itself. In war the truth 
becomes a factor of belligerent value, to be used or suppressed 
as strategy dictates. But the truth always emerges the 
stronger after violence. “ Tous les efforts” (as Pascal put 
it) “de la violence ne peuvent affaiblir la vérité et ne servent 
qu a la relever davantage.” In other ways, too, the Norwegian 
experience threw light upon the difficulties that confront 
those who have no alternative but to defeat Hitlerism by 
the use of Hitlerist weapons. The man who wholly despises 
principle has an important initial advantage over the man 
who acts from an idealist motive. Hitler always calls : heads 
I win, tails you lose. Having lost what Mr. Churchill called 
the “‘ cursed corridor ” of Norwegian territorial waters, which 
had been protected by the Allied respect for Norwegian 
neutrality, he proceeded to construct a new “ cursed cor- 
ridor,” this time by land, not by sea, by building a railway 
connecting Oslo with the Swedish line that goes to the 
Swedish mines in the north. That part of the line which ran 
through Swedish territory was thus in its turn protected by 
the Allied respect for Swedish neutrality. Having violated 
Norwegian neutrality to safeguard his supply of iron ore, 
Hitler next made a point of respecting Swedish neutrality 
because such respect was the simplest and most effective 
means of safeguarding his new channel of supply. In other 
words Hitler has the gangster’s versatility. By contrast the 
Allies, pledged both to respect the neutrality and to protect 
the independence of the small states against whom Hitler 
drives, are compelled to wait until Hitler has violated those 
States before they can come to their assistance: and then 
it may be too late. Hoist, as it were, with their own excellent 
petard, the Allies are hindered by their very respect for the 
neutrals from taking such steps as would most effectively 
safeguard their neutrality. Hitler laughs first. He scores 
first. There is this much to be said for him, that he is con- 
sistent and logical. Rejecting God, he takes the devil for his 
guide in the devil’s work. His strategy knows no moral 
scruple. sat 
When Sir Samuel Hoare, Air Minister, broadcasting on 
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April 27th last, talked about the enemy’s dastardly methods 
and declared that we should refuse to copy them, he made a 
contemptuous present to the enemy. “ Let no one have any 
illusions,” he said. “The war has entered an intense and 
vital phase. The enemy will wage it without mercy. He will 
give us no quarter. He will certainly not spare the brave 
people of Norway who have been so shamefully, so wantonly 
dragged into war after generations of peaceful and progressive 
life.” He then pointed the contrast of our own ideas on the 
conduct of the war. ‘ For our part,” he said, “‘ we will not 
imitate his dastardly conduct. We will not let helpless seamen 
drown. We will not bomb open towns. We will not attempt 
to defeat the Germans by terrorising their women and 
children. All that we will leave to the enemy. But we will 
not leave him any monopoly of energy and skill and resolu- 
tion.” The glee that was no doubt caused to German hearts 
by that statement was one of the factors that led Germany 
on to her more and more certain undoing. Since the series of 
these modern wars started in 1914, no battle had yet been 
fought on German soil, no bomb had yet been dropped on the 
German mainland. Sir Samuel Hoare, Air Minister, virtually 
announced to Germany on April 27th that she would be 
allowed to bomb the women and children of Britain before 
Britain would consider the unpleasant business of bombing 
German women and children. The mixture of “ sportsman- 
ship ” with war is Britain’s present weakness, but her final 
and decisive strength. 

It is one result of that weakness, as so far operative, that 
the belt of European small States that lie between the Rhine 
and the Russian frontier, on whose behalf partly and osten- 
sibly the Allies are fighting, have in effect helped their own 
enemy, and hindered their own ally. Norway, on the eve of 
the German invasion, protested vigorously against the Allied 
mining of Norwegian waters, the purpose of which was to 
deprive Germany of the iron ore with which she manufactured 
the munitions destined for Norway’s own destruction. 
Sweden stood by, in a gaunt and unimaginative neutrality, 
while Norway was invaded, waiting her own turn if and when 
it should suit the enemy’s convenience. Holland and Belgium 
by the continuing effect of neutrality kept Britain and France 
at bay until such time as Germany had invaded their country 
and scored an initial advantage. The spectacle was of small 
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States playing into the hands of the aggressor who encom- 
passed their destruction. Britain and France could—so it 
appeared—have best helped those States by jumping the 
formality and concentrating on the substance of the business 
in hand: by occupying the bases first, with or without per- 
mission. But that expedient would have been so equivocal 
as to be ruled out of the question. 

The dilemma clearly resulted that the advantage and the 
initiative had to be surrendered in the first round to the 
aggressor. The ultimate deduction is that there can be no 
political health in the world until the world has enough 
collective sense to reject war as a political method. The 
immediate problem is that of resistance or non-resistance to 
the evil. The world is clearly not advanced enough for the 
doctrine of non-resistance to be applied to the political field. 
We must therefore go on having wars until the slow wisdom 
has dawned, despite the viciousness of the circle which tends 
to perpetuate the Miltonic circumstance that war can breed 
only endless wars. The mystery of Christian truth is uncom- 
promising. We are not Christian in our politics. We therefore 
suffer what we suffer. The merciful aspect of the present 
dispensation is that, as before, Germany is so grossly the 
more brutal, the more wicked and therefore the more stupid 
party that in advance she ensures her own defeat. 


3. Potanp’s True NEED. 


The greatest sympathy has been rightly shown to Poland 
under the terror of German treatment. Sympathy is perhaps 
not enough. Help of various kinds is urgently needed. Not 
least among the friendly offices that can be performed by the 
English friends of Poland is that of sound advice for the 
future. Already grandiose plans are being dreamed, against 
the day of the Allied victory. The truth is always the shortest 
route to wisdom and the soundest basis of friendship. The 
best friends of Poland warned her at the outset of her new- 
found freedom twenty years ago, that her swollen frontiers 
were a source, not of strength, but of weakness. Must the 
dreamers repeat a proved mistake ? Let the cold facts perform 
their corrective function, painful though it be, ungracious as 
it may seem in the present background of Polish suffering. 
The deplorable fact is that Vilna has again become a cardinal 
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factor in Polish ambitions, as formed by the exiled leaders ; 
and may again be the foundation of a Polish tragedy. 

There is no sense in shutting one’s eyes to the fact that the 
first of all the aggressions in this age of aggression was the | 
Polish aggression on Vilna in 1920. It preceded Corfu, Man- 
churia, Abyssinia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Poland 
herself, Finland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg. The story and the irony are well enough known. 
Vilna has been the capital of Lithuania since the State was 
founded by the Grand Duke Gediminas in the early four- 
teenth century. It is predominantly Jewish (the “ Jerusalem 
of Lithuania’) and for the rest contains a population of 
Lithuanian and Polonised Catholics, some Germans and White 
Russians. On February 16th, 1918, when Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence was again proclaimed, it was proclaimed in Vilna. 
Vilna became the capital of the country after peace was made. 
The Suvalki Agreement (October 7th, 1920) left Vilna to 
Lithuania. On October 9th, 1920, General Zeligowski annexed 
the town by force to Poland. Though the Polish Government 
disowned him, it retained the spoils. Mr. Balfour, with the 
authority of a British Cabinet Minister, described the 
Zeligowski coup as a “ European scandal.” The Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, speaking in the House of Commons 
eight months later (May 13th, 1921), made this comment : 
“ Lithuania, by a settlement to which America was a party 
as well as France, Italy and Britain, was given Vilna. Vilna 
was occupied by regular Polish troops in defiance of the 
Allies.” M. Léon Bourgeois, who was then President of the 
Council of the League of Nations, in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Paderewski (October 14th, 1920), wrote: “ The occupa- 
tion of Vilna is a violation of the engagements accepted 
vis-a-vis the Council of the League of Nations, and the latter 
is compelled to demand of the Polish Government what 
immediate steps it proposes to take to ensure respect for 
engagements.’ No such steps were proposed or taken. One 
would not recall these things were it not for the fact that 
even to-day the lesson seems not to have been fully taken to 
heart by the Poles themselves. For eighteen years Vilna was 
in Polish hands. It was restored to Lithuania by Russia, after 
the fall of Poland last autumn (October 1oth, 1939). The 
transfer was based on the legality of the Lithuanian treaty 
of July 12th, 1920, with the U.S.S.R., the sole successor to 
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the title over Lithuanian territories after old Russia. That 
treaty recognised Lithuania’s sovereignty over Vilna. Though 
the eighteen years of Polish occupation embittered Lithua- 
nian feeling against Poland, the present Polish Prime Minister, 
General Sikorski, has publicly acknowledged that after the 
rape of Poland by Germany, “ the Lithuanians have shown 
themselves very friendly in Poland’s hour of need.” Refugees 
have been welcomed and cared for. But those refugees have 
unwisely restarted, by the widespread distribution of leaflets 
and other methods, a subversive campaign against the 
Lithuanian Government. Some thirty arrests have been made 
of Poles possessing incriminating documents and instructions 
from abroad for agitation against Lithuania. Secret wireless 
sending stations have been discovered. It is inevitable that 
these things shall, if continued, sow the seeds of something 
other than friendship for the new Poland, if and when she 
again arises. Poland knows what it is to be the victim of a 
stronger Power. Lithuania in size and power stands to 
Poland, as Poland to Germany. It is Poland’s present con- 
cern, if she be wise, not to ensure future enmity from those 
who would be her friends, but to atone for past unwisdom. 
Of that unwisdom there is unfortunately too much evidence. 
_ The secret document dated February 11th, 1936, drawn up 
by Governor Bocianski, and found by the Lithuanians among 
the Polish archives last October, is an unpleasant reminder of 
German methods in the denationalising of subject races. The 
methodical substitution of Polish for Lithuanian Catholic 
priests, the barriers set against Lithuanian entry into the 
Vilna University, such as the prescribed qualifications in 
Polish subjects, are a familiar device. Will not Poland learn 
by her own present distress to avoid the stigma and the 
danger of Cromwell’s famous dictum about every sect demand- 
ing liberty and when given it, denying it to everybody else? 
They are not the true friends of Poland who encourage or 
condone Polish extravagance. It is the harder and better 
way to give advice, which though unpalatable, best serves 
Polish interests. 


4. BriTAIN AND THE WorLD. 


The really interesting fact that emerged in the ninth month 
of the war, after the German victory in southern Norway, was 
VoL. CLVII. 47 
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that Britain was almost as strikingly deserted, as in the first 
war she had been befriended, by the other Great Powers 
except France. What was still more interesting was that 
Hitler’s plunge into the Low Countries at once transformed 
that situation by destroying one of his main sources of 
strength. Whereas in the last war not only France, but 
Russia, Japan, Italy and the United States had fought on 
Britain’s side, three of them were now tentatively turned 
against Britain by reason of the fact that Britain was 
not regarded as a certain winner, and they all had an eye on 
the “ pickings ” they foresaw in the event of Britain being 
defeated. The crudity of German barbarity manifested in the 
climax of the new aggression on May t1oth, suddenly threat- 
ened to turn the whole world again into opposition, thereby 
recreating the circumstance of 1914-18. The most reliable 
approach to the probabilities in international affairs is the 
comparative measurement of rival strengths; but moral 
factors have great weight. It is possible, even easy, to mis- 
calculate; but the calculation itself is the only accepted 
method of deciding allegiances or lesser attachments. In the 
case of Italy, for example, before the German invasion of 
Holland and Belgium, the distaste for German methods, for 
German purposes, and for the virtual control of Italy by 
Germany, weighed less in the balance than the fact that 
Germany had won the first phase of the war in Norway, and 
that Italy also coveted something at the expense of Great 
Britain. Russia, though essentially as afraid of Germany as 
she had been in 1914, yet calculated in the present instance 
that Germany was stronger than Britain, and her allegiance 
therefore went to Germany. Japan wanted to oust Britain 
from China and the Far East as much as Italy wanted to 
oust her from the Mediterranean. The United States was in 
the difficulty that her own benefit from Britain’s troubles 
depended upon an ultimately victorious Britain, helped in 
the end to be victorious by American financial support. In 
the last war the gains scored by the United States in that way 
were substantial. A German victory now would jeopardise 
them. In one form or another, therefore, American support 
for the Allies was regarded as likely in the new as in the last 
war, even apart from the circumstance that a Japanese Far 
Eastern Empire, strengthened at the expense of Britain, 
would constitute a direct challenge to the United States. It 
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is such broad and crude considerations of self-interest that 
explain much that has excited recent comment about the 
attitude of the Great Powers to Britain. 


§. Tue Iratian Motive. 


The clearest example is Italy. It came as a shock to the 
average proud Englishman to be told in the early days of 
May 1940 that although Italian popular feeling was more 
sympathetic to the English than to the German character, 
yet Italy could not “trust” Great Britain. It is always 
easier to see the mote in one’s neighbour’s eye than the beam 
in one’s own. In international affairs, where the almost ex- 
clusive criterion of values and the almost exclusive motive of 
conduct is that of self-interest, it is always safer to assume 
one’s antagonist to be sincere, if not in his protestations, then 
at any rate in his calculations. Why should he not be? It 
would be wiser to examine the Italian charge of perfidy than 
to throw up one’s hands in horror at the thought that in 
matters of good faith there could be any honest doubt about 
Great Britain. Let the serious Briton look up the history of 
the unfulfilled British promises made to Italy in 1915 and 
1925 before he jump to any further conclusions. Let him 
wonder why the spring of 1935 (when Italy joined with 
Britain and France to form the Stresa front against German 
exuberance) became the turning point in Signor Mussolini’s 
attitude to Britain and to France. The Allied treatment of 
Italy has been one of the most unfortunate of Allied blunders. 
Before the last war Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary. She remained neutral 
when the war broke out in 1914. In 1915 she was bought— 
little is to be gained by mincing words in a field where 
materialist realism is the main consideration—by the Allies. 
She agreed to enter the war on the Allied side in return for 
the offer contained in the secret Treaty of London of that year. 
The promised reward was never given. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in 1924 did, it is true, give Jubaland to Italy, includ- 
ing the watering well of El Wak; but the gift was a mere 
travesty of what had been promised in 1915. In 1925 Italy 
was again offered the south of Abyssinia in return for Great 
Britain’s receiving the waters of Lake Tsana, another of 
Abyssinia’s sovereign possessions. The relevant fact in that 
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sordid story is that the British Government twice pledged its 
signature to a promise that Italy should have the part of 
Abyssinia she wanted. Though we had no more “ right” 
(except by the traditional standards of a godless diplomacy) 
in 1915 or in 1925 to offer Abyssinia to Italy than Italy had 
to take Abyssinia in 1935, yet the ruling fact is that we did 
offer it. When a British Foreign Minister tried to honour the 
British pledge by the so-called Hoare-Laval proposal of 
December 1935, he was hounded out of office by a British 
public opinion as ignorant as it was indignant. The League of 
Nations Powers who attempted sanctions upon Italy were 
either as ignorant as British public opinion, or they were 
guilty of the worse motive of attempting to use the League of 
Nations as a means of preventing Italy from performing in 
the colonial field the same sort of enterprise as Great Britain, 
France and other Powers had themselves performed in the 
past. It was after that episode that Signor Mussolini made 
his earth-shaking pact with Herr Hitler. 

When the new war started last September Italy main- 
tained, not her neutrality, but her non-belligerency. In other 
words she advertised her solidarity with Germany ; but let 
it be known that her solidarity was for the moment dormant, 
not actively belligerent. Hitler announced at the beginning 
of the Polish campaign that he would not yet “ call upon ” 
Italian assistance. Diplomacy being what it is, there could 
be no doubt that Italy thereby tacitly invited the Allies to 
pay her a price for deserting Germany, but equally left no 
doubt that she would not be disposed a second time to trust 
to Allied promises. She offered the Allies a cash-and-carry 
sort of deal, as it were, and for precisely the same sort of 
reason as the United States adopted that technique in the 
financial field. Italy this time demanded payment in ad- 
vance. But the Allies took no action. There were those in 
British quarters (for neither side in the present war has a 
monopoly of stupidity) who argued that as Italy was on our 
side in the last war it would be only fair (to us) if Italy this 
time were on Germany’s side. Such folly was given no echo 
in France, where thought tends to be more realistic. Un- 
fortunately France, though she had been offering negotiations 
to Italy over outstanding issues since 1926, had not made any 
firm offer to Italy. When, therefore, in the spring of 1940 the 
Norwegian victory raised the question whether Herr Hitler 
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would strike next at Holland or the Balkans, it became an 
inescapable need for Italy to demonstrate where she stood. 
She demonstrated it by an outburst of pro-German and anti- 
Allied propaganda in her controlled press. The immediate 
result was that most diplomatic quarters by the first week of 
May regarded it as probable that Italy would now abandon 
her pose of non-belligerency and would actively intervene in 
the war on Germany’s side. The doubt, however, was not yet 
abandoned that Signor Mussolini was still trying to force an 
offer from the Allies as a means to his own escape from 
Germany. 

French quarters now quoted the remarkable statement 
made by M. Reynaud at a time when the outcome of the Nor- 
wegian conflict was still uncertain. In that statement, made 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Senate on April zoth, 
M. Reynaud declared that both before and since the new war 
began, the French Government had let the Italian Govern- 
ment know that they wished to reach a settlement of out- 
standing questions, but had had no answer. Efforts had also 
been made, he said, to improve relations with Spain. “ Set- 
ting aside all ideological considerations,” he said, “‘ the French 
Government will pursue their efforts regarding those two coun- 
tries in search of a Mediterranean understanding, which 
constitutes one of the indispensable bases of peace.” Again 
there was no answer from Italy to that gesture, except re- 
newed abuse of the Allies in the Italian Press. The explana- 
tion most generally given by serious Italians was that Signor 
Mussolini had decided that, unless the Allies made an eleventh- 
hour offer, Italy’s interests would be the more probably served 
in association with Germany. In his view, Italy as one of the 
“‘ have-not ” Powers would help herself best by helping Ger- 
many to defeat the two main possessor Powers, France and 
Britain, with a view to sharing the spoils. Neither the more 
sympathetic feeling of the Italian people for Britain and 
France than for Germany, nor the Pope’s clear condemnation 
of German and Russian aggression, counted as much in Signor 
Mussolini’s mind as what he calculated to be Italy’s political 
and material interests. The gravity of the situation was 
somewhat increased by the fact that the Allies, far from 
making any new offer to Italy, instead sent a powerful fleet 
into the eastern Mediterranean. A further source of anxiety 
was contributed by the news that Signor Attolico, one of the 
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wisest and shrewdest diplomats in Europe, was at that precise 
time recalled from the Italian Embassy in Berlin to change 
posts with Signor Alfieri, the Italian Ambassador to the 
Vatican. Signor Attolico was well known as a critic of con- 
temporary Germany and a sympathiser with the Allies, 
Signor Alfieri as a fiery advocate of the Rome-Berlin axis. 
Yet it was doubtful if the change could do much harm. 
Certainly Signor Alfieri could do no further harm, once his 
Nazi sympathies were swallowed up in Berlin, while Signor 
Attolico might conceivably do some good by being brought 
nearer to his Government at home. At the beginning of May 
the Allies adopted the attitude that they were ready for war 
with Italy (and assumed war to be likely), but at the same 
time recognised that certain restraining factors (other than 
any contribution of their own) might still deter him. 

There was, for instance, the highly important position of 
Spain, whose opposition to Russian communism and _ bol- 
shevik atheism was undiminished and essential to her policy. 
If Italy by inference abandoned her own opposition to Rus- 
sian atheism, it would be at least difficult for her to cultivate 
closer relations with Spain. Moreover, Spain was becoming 
more openly anti-German in proportion as the Hitler-Stalin 
association continued to flourish. A straw in that particular 
wind was revealed on May 3rd when General Franco’s 
Falangist paper Arriba paid a tribute to British frankness 
about the defeat in Norway. In Signor Mussolini’s calculations 
therefore the possible opposition of Spain as well as of Turkey 
had to be added to the certain hostility of France and Great 
Britain. It was therefore perhaps not surprising when in the 
first days of May it became known that under pressure from 
the United States Government Italy had given assurances to 
Washington that she would not “ at present ” abandon her 
non-belligerency. When Herr Hitler crossed the Dutch and 
Belgian frontiers the Allies were given another and probably 
the last chance of repeating the history of 1915 by detaching 
Italy from Germany. 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
May 12th, 1940. 
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PE DEEPER CAUSES OF THE. WAR* 


Of the eight thoughtful addresses published in this attractive 
little book under the auspices of the British Institute of 
Philosophy those by Dr. Gilbert Murray and Sir William 
Beveridge are perhaps the most valuable. The former, 
choosing the Herd Instinct for his theme, begins by quoting 
the Prime Minister’s famous peroration on September 3rd, 
1939, “ We are fighting against evil things.” Dr. Murray, like 
the rest of us, believes these words to be true, and he devotes 
his lecture to the grounds of his belief. We have been aggres- 
sive in the past, but our period of empire-building is over. 
“‘ Tf we claim that in the present struggle the cause of Britain 
represents the Right, or the Good of Humanity, that does not 
mean that Englishmen are by nature specially unselfish or 
virtuous ; it means that owing to historical causes it has 
come about that the chief interest and aim of the British 
Empire is wrapped up with the general good of the human 
race. Our care for peace, our desire for reconciliation, our 
faith in the ideal of the League of Nations, are neither due to 
hypocrisy, as our opponents say, nor to some special dose of 
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original virtue, as we are sometimes apt to imagine, but to 
the circumstances of our history.” When Bismarck, after 
founding the German Empire in three wars, declared “ we are 
satiated,” he spoke for himself, not for his countrymen. 
When we say the same thing to-day, it is true of us all. Why, 
indeed, should the British Empire, which embraces a 
quarter of the earth’s surface, covet its neighbour’s vine- 
yard? On the other side stand Germany, Italy and Japan, 
the hungry nations, whose unprovoked aggressions have 
turned the world upside down during the last nine years. 
Yet there is no reason for despair. ‘“‘ The gangster in his war 
against society wins success after success. It looks as if his 
methods were the real dictates of nature. But society 
generally wins in the end... . Mutual protection is the hardest 
but also the most necessary of the tasks of the civilised world.” 
Dr. Murray does not despair of finding in Germany after the 
war a Government ready for peace and fair dealing if only a 
partially ruined world can help such a Government to some 
tolerable degree of economic well-being. 

In the last and longest of the addresses Sir William 
Beveridge discourses on Peace by Federation? His title 
includes the query, not because he doubts the necessity and 
the efficacy of his plan, but because he is not sure of its 
acceptance. No one indeed can be sure, but he is hopeful. 
“T believe that when the issue is raised, the peoples concerned 
will be prepared to barter arms for security and sovereignty for 
civilisation.” Federation of kindred nations would work if 
the peoples desired it, not if it were imposed on them by their 
rulers. The first step is to discuss it, to work out details, to 
overcome constitutional difficulties. In attempting such a 
large transformation we must proceed with as much caution 
as courage. On the vital issue of the states to be included, he 
proposes as a start England, France, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Eire, the Dominions. Except 
for the Dominions, the proposed units lie close together, and 
with the exception of Germany they are what he calls 
“effective democracies.” Germany, it is assumed, may 
become sufficiently democratic after the war to fit into the 
new pattern, and indeed without her the federation could not 
be an assured organ of peace. Dictatorships would be ex- 
cluded, for they cannot be trusted to play the game. If the 
federation is to succeed it must be composed of partners who 
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recognise their need for mutual protection and are prepared 
to fulfil their responsibilities. Any other form of association, 
as the collapse of the League has shown, is a house of cards. 
Sir William emphasises the need of limiting the area and of 
certain qualifications for membership. “Federalism is a strong 
remedy for a virulent disorder, not a healing lotion that can 
be sprayed over the world. World federation is for the 
millennium ; the federation projected here is for the next 
Peace treaty: it is a federation of nations which from fresh 
experience of war will be determined to make as certain as 
they can that war will never be repeated.” The inclusion of 
the United States is too much to hope for, though a 
measure of co-operation is quite possible without the 
federal tie. 

The most interesting pages in the discussion of the powers 
of the Federation concern the crucial problem of armaments. 
The first lesson of the last twenty years, we are told, is that 
there can be no assurance of Peace with Justice in Europe so 
long as the German people have arms at their discretion. 
“The powers of organisation and discipline of this highly 
talented and numerous people in a central situation in Europe, 
combined with their readiness to hand over their destinies 
time and again to leaders whose creed is power, leave no other 
conclusion possible than that the condition of permanent 
peace in Europe is permanent disarmament of Germany.” 
The policy of breaking up that country into separate states 
and undoing Bismarck’s work is rightly rejected, and it is 
recognised that Germany, like other countries, will need pro- 
tection. If Federation is to come into being it must control 
defence and foreign affairs. ‘‘ This means that all the armed 
forces of all the federated nations will become a single force, 
owing allegiance to the federal government and not to the 
national governments. There will be no British navy, no 
German army, no French air force, but British, German, 
French, Swedish, Belgian and other contingents of a federal 
navy, army and air force. To many this will be a hard saying, 
at first, perhaps, too hard to be accepted.” The proposal, of 
course, is based on the supposition that the Federation is 
confined to members who can trust one another. On the 
question of dependencies Sir William steers a middle course 
between pooling the lot and leaving national sovereignty 
unimpaired. A better way would be to leave the administration 
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of all or most dependencies with the national govern- 
ments, while giving the Federation powers of supervision and 
control greater than those now possessed by the Mandates 
Commission. The problem would also have to be discussed 
between the Federation and the States outside, for economic 
internationalism is as essential to a stable world as the 
protection of native interests. In answer to the criticism 
that his scheme may seem Utopian, he argues that it is based 
on the immense recent changes which have rendered the old 
tribal groupings and isolations out of date. Moreover, “ the 
choice is between Utopia and Hell.” 


Ga B.oG: 


THE*POLISH WH SOG 


The Polish White Book is a great human document. It has 
long been recognised that the despatches of Ambassadors to 
their Governments constitute a very trustworthy method of 
reconstructing past history. The Ambassador must be 
objective: he must see events steadily and he must see them 
whole. Here, brought together in successive despatches and 
memoranda, we can trace the history of Nazi aggression in 
Poland from May 2nd, 1933, when Mr. Wysocki, Polish Am- 
bassador in Berlin, had a momentous interview with Hitler, 
until October roth, 1939, when Mr. Lipski, the last Polish 
Ambassador in Berlin, made his final report in Paris. From 
the very beginning we can see that Hitler was working on 
some plan more or less clear in his own mind, and that he 
seemed to see in Poland an instrument which he imagined it 
might be possible to bend to his purpose. He was always 
laudatory in his references to Marshal Pilsudski. In his 
Reichstag speech of May 21st, 1935, he declared that “‘ with 
the understanding and the heartfelt friendship of true 
Nationalists we recognise the Polish State as the home of a 
great, nationally-conscious people.” On the other hand 
Russia was a great and constant menace: he was disturbed 
by the number of births in that country and regarded Poland 
as “an outpost against Asia. The destruction of Poland 
would bea misfortune for the states which would consequently 
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become neighbours of Asia. The other states should realise 
Poland’s réle as an outpost.” 

These seemed to be the thoughts in his mind when he signed 
the famous Polish-German Declaration of January 26th, 1934. 
But there is no evidence that he ever intended to treat other 
races as on an equality with the German race. Indeed he 
speaks of the “ mutual protection of races” in a way that 
suggests he already thought of something like a Protectorate. 
He was, however, proud of the fact that the revolution in 
Germany had been carried out without bloodshed, and he 
appears to have imagined that if he waited long enough he 
might be able to get Poland to do all that he desired. He 
declared at first that he was ready to acknowledge existing 
treaties, but as the days went on it was clear that he had ideas 
about Danzig and the Corridor which, if realised, would have 
reduced Poland to something like a vassal state. It was not 
until May 23rd, 1935, that, in an interview with Mr. Lipski, 
he admitted that he “had an idea, premature to-day but 
which might be possible of realisation in some fifteen years’ 
time, namely the building of a special railway line and of a 
motor road for transit through Pomorze.” He had probably 
spoken from time to time of changes in Danzig to which the 
Poles after the lapse of time might be inclined to assent. 
From the first Colonel Beck reacted critically against these 
suggestions, but Hitler found it difficult to imagine that 
anyone would finally oppose his will. It was only when 
Ribbentrop put forward these proposals definitely at a luncheon 
as a total solution, and it was plain that they were unaccept- 
able, that Hitler evidently determined to change from 
negotiation to aggression. Poland, he saw, would be no mere 
plaything in the hands of the Nazi State. 

The latter part contains despatches relating to Russia and 
. ends with a deeply interesting final report from the former 
Polish Ambassador in Moscow. From the German part we 
learned that Hitler had made several proposals to Poland to 
join him in a crusade against Russia, and that Poland had 
consistently refused. Russia made a bad return to this 
attitude. The despatches from former Polish Ambassadors 
in Moscow and the successive Pacts of Non-Aggression quoted 
therein reveal a record of treachery which in these latter days 

be paralleled. 
can scarcely be p |. 
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The forthcoming elections in the United States give to 
Professor H. J. Laski’s latest book, The American Presidency, 
an additional importance at the present time. Based upon 
lectures delivered in the spring of 1939 at Indiana Uni- 
versity, the volume seeks to examine the actual working of 
the Presidency in the face of contemporary conditions and 
social and political needs. Professor Laski, who, of course, 
is no newcomer to the field of American constitutional study, 
rightly warns the reader against the “‘ sub-conscious personal 
equation ” which is vital in the conclusions of even the dis- 
interested and detached observer. He cites, for example, 
Lord Bryce as being influenced in his interpretation of the 
American Constitution by his own, the then prevailing, 
attitude to economic and social questions. The American 
Commonwealth was first published in 1888 and recently with 
great advantage a commemorative volume has been pub- 
lished under the editorship of Professor Robert C. Brooks. 
Bryce’s great work is analysed and reviewed in the light of 
the last fifty years by eight well-known American authorities, 
It is not possible here to discuss each contribution and it must 
suffice to say that the student will gain great assistance in 
fully appreciating The American Commonwealth by having 
this new volume at his side. 

Professor Laski is well known, of course, for his socialist 
views, and in his book on Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land argued that in this country an extra-constitutional 
struggle was imminent owing to the basic antithesis of 
socialism and capitalism, the latter having made every con- 
cession consistent with its fundamental character. In the 
author’s view it seems that in the United States this stage 
has not yet been reached and consequently he is little con- 
cerned with the question of revolution. He compares the two 
great American parties with the British Conservative and 
Liberal parties before the full impact of the Labour Move- 
ment was felt in this country. Both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties, being fundamentally similar and capitalist in 
outlook, favour weak government for which the American 


*(1) The American Presidency. An Interpretation by Harold J. Laski. Allen & 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. (2) Bryce’s “‘ American Commonwealth.” Edited by Robert C. 
Brooks. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
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constitution is particularly adapted. The great immediate 
need, however, the author argues, is for a strong central 
executive which can plan and execute on a nation-wide scale 
a great programme of social and economic amelioration in 
the light of existing conditions. 

Professor Laski holds that the President is alone fitted in 
the American system to initiate and carry out a strong policy 
but that he is inevitably thwarted by an obstructive Con- 
gress and sectional interests. He does not minimise the great 
authority exercisable by the President, his power to influence 
public opinion and his ability to carry Congress with him 
during his “ honeymoon period ” of office and in periods of 
acute emergency. Moreover, “ all the fundamental relations 
in the building of foreign policy are in his hands” ; in this 
field embarrassment by the Senate has been greatly exag- 
gerated. While accepting in principle the desirability of 
legislative control of treaty-making, Professor Laski con- 
demns the present system because it enables a small minority 
of Senators to reject a beneficent treaty on purely extraneous 
grounds. He would substitute for the two-thirds rule a 
majority of both Houses. 

In normal times the separation of powers involves a con- 
tinuous rivalry between the Executive and Congress. A 
strong President invites opposition which is bolstered up by 
personal, factional and sectional interests. The system inevit- 
ably makes for “‘ incoherency and irresponsibility.” It lacks 
the necessary concentration of responsible authority. Pro- 
fessor Laski rejects the suggestion that Cabinet members 
should sit and speak in Congress. They would tend to become 
the servants of the legislature, thus undermining the Presi- 
dent’s position. In short there is no satisfactory half-way 
house between the Presidential system and the British 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility to the legislature. The 
author concludes that co-ordination between President and 
Congress will have to be found in party policy and discipline. 
At present this is not effective since both the great parties 
are fundamentally agreed on political and economic principle 
and also are greatly affected by sectional influences. The 
repercussion, however, of great social and economic changes 
which are now taking place will create a realignment of 
parties into conservative and progressive. The consequent 
cleavage of party policies will add enormously to the penalties 
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of electoral defeat and oblige the majority party in Congress, 
with a President of its own political complexion, to follow 
fully the latter’s leadership in the execution of the party 
programme. Where, however, the President is in a minority 
it would appear that deadlock must ensue and only be resolved 
at the next election. It is difficult to see how a permanent 
system of strong administration, so strongly urged by the 
author, can be attained without constitutional amendment. 


CONTACTS AND CONTRASTS: 


Lady Helena Gleichen has been happily inspired in choosing 
her title, for she has throughout her life been in touch with 
notable persons—royalties, diplomats and artists—in Eng- 
land and abroad, while there could be no greater contrast to 
her life in society, in the hunting-field, or in her studio than 
the grim scenes of the Italian war front, where she and her 
friend Mrs. Hollings did invaluable work as X-ray operators 
among the wounded. (Our War Office had declined their 
services because they were women.) Her experiences during 
those two years are related in a series of vivid letters home, 
in which, with a complete absence of bravado, she treats as 
a matter of course trials and dangers such as extremes of heat 
and cold, roads impossible for most people’s motors, earth- 
quakes, work actually under shell fire, and the ghastly 
episodes of war. The writer’s intrepid spirit and resourceful- 
ness carried her through, and resourcefulness is one of the 
qualities she specially praises in the Italians. She found her 
art training in anatomy useful in locating bullets; on one 
occasion the King of Italy watched her at work. The ladies 
were awarded the medal struck to commemorate the taking 
of Gorizia. Meanwhile their friends at home were collecting 
large sums for equipment, the Red Cross contributing {500. 

Lady Helena is first and foremost an artist, her pictures of 
horses and hounds, some of which are reproduced in the book, 
are full of life and energy ; several sketches of war horses in 
action were bought by the Italian Government. Lovers of 
dogs and horses will revel in the pages devoted to her 
favourites. Other chapters describe her introduction as a girl 


* Reminiscences : Contacts and Contrasts. By Lady Helena Gleichen. John Murray. 
1940. 128. 6d. 
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to her formidable relative, Queen Victoria ; hunting adven- 
tures ; art school life; a yachting cruise with the Empress 
Eugénie ; early visits to Athens, Constantinople and Rome. 
In Rome she moved in both “ Black ” and “ White ” circles, 
introduced to the former by an elderly cousin, a Cardinal. 
The author has had more than one uncanny psychical ex- 
perience—in St. James’s Palace, on a Hampshire farm, at 
Vézelay, and elsewhere—which she relates graphically. She 
showed herself a steady friend to the sculptor Alfred Gilbert 
when poor and unpopular ; it was through her influence that 
he was induced to return to England, which he had quitted 
in a huff, and was given fresh commissions. 

This book is on quite a different level from the ordinary 
run of society memoirs: it reflects its author’s many-sided 
personality, and there is not a dull page in it. 


BGs Ss: 


THE BASIS OF HUMAN PROGRESS.* 


Mr. Spalding’s survey should serve as a tonic to those who 
despair of human progress amid its apparent eclipse to-day. 
His is a pioneer work, he claims, to which “‘ much must be 
forgiven.” It is the child of talks at Oxford with ‘“‘ men and 
women of many kinds and kindreds ”—“ a book to pull to 
pieces and criticise and improve.” The author has a wide 
knowledge of religions and civilisations, enthusiasm for spiritual 
values and faith in men to discern them. He writes with 
clarity and mastery after emphasising that compression 
(324 pages of large print) has been “ difficult and severe with 
so huge a theme.” But it is just this simplification of com- 
plicated issues which can mislead the unwary, evoking 
justified protests from those who discern cardinal omissions 
in the author’s arguments and summaries, and reject certain 
assumptions. Yet admitting all criticism of the kind and the 
author’s natural prejudices (“in the crush some toes may 
have been trodden on; but never with unkind intent ’’) his 
survey is stimulating and valuable. 

No civilisation, he shows, has succeeded in viewing Reality 
as a Whole and until different civilisations widen their view 


* Civilisation in East and West. An Introduction to the Study of Human Progress. 
By H. N. Spalding. Oxford University Press. 158. 
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of Reality, learning from each other while tenaciously retain- 
ing their individual ideal (a necessity which is stressed), the 
brotherhood of men remains an unrealised dream. It can 
only actualise as men enlarge their conception of God and do 
not limit it to that of their nation or faith. By realising their 
common approach to Him from different angles, as they do 
not now, divergent civilisations can achieve mutual respect 
and understanding. 


As the Abbot Dorotheus says: The nearer men draw to God, 
the nearer they draw to one another. As the Fourth Gospel says : 
The Truth shall sanctify men, that they may all be one. 


The greatest teachers have taught men to look upon reality 
in its entirety. 


Such was Leonardo ; such were Socrates and Plato; such above 
all was Jesus. In their view men were to be ‘ spectators of all 
time and all existence, ever longing after the whole of things both 
Divine and human’; they were to ‘ love God with heart and mind 
and soul and strength, and their neighbours as themselves.’ 


The author anticipates the Kingdom of God as “ the ideal 
society that is to cover the earth,” basing his prediction on 
“‘ the marvellous moral and spiritual progress made by man- 
kind in the last few thousand years.” The Materialist State, 
of which the ruler aims supremely at “ the aggrandisement 
of his own State or Church or Class” has never (unless in 
Japan) “been able to maintain itself in the past. It has 
always sooner or later issued in morality.” Chinese and 
Nordics who lack—with notable exceptions—a natural genius 
for religion, have created Moral States, in which “ harmony 
in society ” has been the ideal of the Chinese and “ freedom 
in society” that of the Nordics. Judaism, Islam and 
Catholicism are classified as Moral-Spiritual States, of which 
Catholicism inclines most to the viewpoint of other-worldly 
societies. Indians and Russians have produced Spiritual 
States—Hinduism with Buddhism, and Orthodoxy, which 
“soar to a mighty conception of the Godhead and the funda- 
mental Divinity of man.” Their “ flight from experience ” 
has resulted in a view of the universe which “ is loftier than 
any other ” but “ largely out of reach of the mass even of the 
peoples who have originated it”; and “ between their spiritual 
virtues and their unsocial vices a great gulf yawns.” 
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Despite the author’s concern with history, he is pre- 
occupied with great seers who have inspired what is best in 
it. Evil and anguish in men’s hearts and lives and that which 
impels them to ignore, misinterpret or deny their seers, are 
veiled, minimised or even ignored—doubtless intentionally. 
But the omission haunts the reader. Men’s salvation, the 
author insists, lies in ‘‘ true education,” which “ must cul- 
minate in a study of God—at this stage a Personal or Moral 
God.” Universities must co-operate to provide the new 
studies “ which will make the new men.” Assuredly, they can 
develop, but not remake, men of good will, weak will and bad 
will, “ Reason, the moral and spiritual principle,” often lacks 
the motive force which empowers men to tread “ the Way ” 
enjoined by seers. Such a dynamic has been experienced as 
the power of Christ Crucified and the cleansing fire of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Dy Peehig 


ERICH MARCKS’ BISMARCK.* 


When the first volume of Erich Marcks’ great biography of 
Bismarck appeared in 1909, it at once received an enthusiastic 
welcome, though it contained only his early life up to his 
marriage in 1847. Readers looked forward eagerly to the 
next volume that was to continue the story into the time of 
the revolution of 1848 and beyond; but it did not appear. 
Then the Great War intervened ; Marcks proved by pub- 
lishing some essays that the subject still occupied his thoughts, 
but it was denied to him to compress them into a picture of 
Bismarck’s whole personality and life. At last, in 1936, he 
published a work in two large volumes, Der Aufstieg des 
Reichs, which deals with German history from 1815 to 1871 
and has Bismarck as central figure, but was generally regarded 
as the abandonment of the prosecution of the biography. He 
died in 1938 at the age of 78, and Professor Andreas of Heidel- 
berg, his disciple and son-in-law, has edited a volume of some 
200 pages. It covers three years, 1848-51, and ends with 
Bismarck’s appointment to the post of Prussian Minister to 
the Bundestag in Frankfurt, the decisive turning-point of his 
political career. 

*Erich Marcks’ Bismarck und die deutsche Revolution, 1848-1851. Stuttgart, 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1939. 
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Thus it is a voice from the grave which speaks to us, a 
voice from a past age too. For the manuscript, which subse- 
quently underwent only minor corrections, was finished in 
1910. That was a time when Bismarck’s work seemed to rest 
on firm and stable foundations ; all the doubts and anxieties 
were dormant which since its breakdown in the Great War 
came even to his most enthusiastic admirers. Marcks had 
grown up at a time when German youth was completely under 
the influence of Bismarck and his work. He had conversed 
with him and treasured the impression of his personality, 
overwhelming still in his old age and after his overthrow, as 
the most precious recollection of his whole life. So Bismarck 
became not only the object but the measure of his historical 
work. 

Therein lies the stamp and feature of this volume. There 
is perhaps no period in Bismarck’s political life which pro- 
vokes so much criticism as these years when, as a hot-headed 
“ Junker ” and an extreme Prussian reactionary, he fought 
against everything which was dear to German patriots. This 
period culminates in his defence of Prussia’s subjection to the 
Austrian dictation in the Treaty of Olmiitz, which later 
nobody stigmatised more unsparingly as a Prussian humilia- 
tion than himself. Although Marcks realises and does not 
fail to mention that Bismarck was at this time pre-eminently 
a party man, he puts this forward in such a mild and reserved 
way that few readers will feel what tremendous obstacles 
Bismarck put in the way of a sound development. He em- 
phasises all the more his splendid powers as a parliamentary 
debater and journalistic free-lance, his unceasing activity in 
critical days, and the deep impression which his superior 
personality made upon friend and foe, even the older and more 
experienced. Marcks sums up Bismarck’s political views at 
that time in a chapter well worth reading. Perhaps the most 
interesting but not always convincing section is his study of 
Bismarck’s relation to Stahl, the great theorist of Prussian 
conservatism, whom Bismarck himself compared to Disraeli. 
His marriage and the much disputed question of his religious 
faith are treated with much attachment and subtle under- 
standing. As compared with the first volume this contains 
little new material, for in the meantime almost every important 
document and letter seems to have been printed. 

Ericu Eyck. 
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In Those Days* Mr. E. C. Bentley has recorded his personal experiences 
in the period between the ’eighties and the outbreak of war in 1914. 
His description will revive many memories for his contemporaries, 
while their successors will read with interest of a very different London 
and Oxford, a very different Germany, from those of to-day. At St. 
Paul’s School the author formed that intimate friendship with G. K. 
Chesterton which only ended at the latter’s death. From his schooldays 
also date those witty, four-lined biographies, now popularly known as 
Clerihews (from their inventor’s second name), though the first series 
did not appear in book form till 1905. At Oxford, Mr. Bentley was 
President of the Union and in close touch with John Simon, F. E. 
Smith, Hilaire Belloc and John Buchan. After being called to the 
Bar, he embarked on his serious life-work, journalism: as a leader- 
writer on the staff of the Daily News and, later, of the Daily Telegraph, 
he knew, and here portrays, many of the foremost members of his pro- 
fession. The deep convictions on social and political questions, the wise 
judgment, the urbanity, which mark this book have made his press! 
work notable. But in the public eye this solid achievement of many 
years has been eclipsed by the dazzling success of his Trent’s Last Case 
(1913), admittedly a pioneer in detective novels, and unsurpassed since ; 
an amusing account of its composition is given here. 

* * Eg * * 


The first four volumes have been published in a new Batsford series 
of Home-Front Handbooks+ which are intended primarily for the 
thousands of evacuated town-dwellers who are new to rural life and 
desire an introductory guide to the beauties and pleasure of the 
English countryside. As such these little books, so far published, 
should prove a real boon, being packed with information and informally 
and lightly written by writers of distinction. Each volume contains 
some ninety-six small pages and is well illustrated, including between 
thirty and forty excellent photographs. Mr. Harry Batsford’s contri- 
bution to the series, How to See the Country, covers the widest ground in 
sketching the main varieties and characteristics of the country scene 
and of rural buildings, and generally in describing how best to explore 
the countryside. Architecture is dealt with more specifically by Mr. 
Edmund Vale in How to Look at Old Buildings, which touches upon the 
main styles and historic significance of ancient buildings, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. Miss Frances Pitt’s volume on How to See Nature is a 
most lucid and fascinating “introduction to the everyday birds, 
beasts, insects, plants, and so on that may be met with during a walk.” 
How to Grow Food is a practical volume, wittily written by Miss Doreen 
Wallace for the novice who aspires to grow vegetables and to manage 
efficiently a garden. It is full of tips and information which even the 
experienced gardener may well appreciate. 

* Constable. 1940. 128, + Batsford. 3s. 6d. net each. 
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Professor Lilian Penson has contributed a short supplementary 
section in a new impression of that standard textbook, Europe in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries, 1789-1939," by Professor H. J. 
Grant and the late Professor Harold Temperley. In fifteen pages she 
summarises very usefully the main course of international events after 
the Munich Agreement until the end of last year. Apart from this 
addition, the full text remains unchanged, as contained in the original 
impression of the fifth edition published in January 1939. 


* * * * * 


How Britain’s Resources are Mobilised, by Mr. Max Nicholson, is a 
new Oxford Pamphlet on World Affairst which describes the main 
organs of Government directing and administering the British war 
effort. He sketches the principal functions of the various Ministries, 
particularly on the economic side, and the general co-ordination of 
control. Unfortunately in certain respects the pamphlet requires 
revision owing to various changes made since its publication, including 
the reorganisation of the War Cabinet, the creation of a special Ministry 
of Aircraft Production and changes at the Ministry of Information. 
A short guide through the war-time maze of Government machinery 
fulfils a very real want, and it is hoped that this pamphlet may be 
revised and also enlarged at an early date. 

Another pamphlet in this series which deserves to be read is The Life 
and Growth of the British Empire, by Dr. J. A. Williamson. It contains. 
the briefest historical sketch, lucidly planned and written, of the 
foundation and growth of the second British Empire after the loss of 
the American colonies. For the reader who is ignorant of the main 
lines of imperial development during the last century and a half, this 
little pamphlet should prove a useful introduction to a vast and living 
subject. 

* * * * * 


A new addition to “ The Face of Britain ” series is an attractive 
volume, South-Eastern Survey,t by Mr. Richard Wyndham. The 
author knows Kent, Sussex and Surrey intimately, and here he describes 
his wanderings in these counties, particularly through the lesser towns 
and villages and along the by-ways. Mr. Wyndham enjoys a power of 
vivid descriptive narrative which is here greatly enhanced by local 
historical knowledge and the inclusion of numerous good stories. The 
book should certainly be enjoyed by the “ arm-chair travellers of the 
second Great War” to whom it is dedicated, and also be appreciated 
for the information it provides on many places in this great area. The 
text is admirably illustrated by more than 140 photographs taken by 
the author. 


* Longmans. 16s. net. 
t Oxford University Press. 3d. net each. 
} Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
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